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ARTISTA 
Water Colors 


Like drops of vari-colored crystal, ARTISTA 
Water Colors lift from the cakes . and fall 
into smooth, even washes that will not penetrate 
the paper . . . just the right clear, brilliant col- 
ors, quickly and accurately mixed, for your 
water color projects. 


Artista 


No. 08 


Other Gold Medal Products 
Approved by color experts, Artista Water Colors come in 
assortments of 4, 8, and 16 regular colors, and 7 and 12 
Munsell colors, in pans of semi-moist, and dry cakes. 


CrayoLa Wax Crayon 
PERMA Pressed Crayon 
When you plan your water color project for the Scholastic 
Awards* make your preliminary sketch with CRAyoLA Wax 
or PERMA Pressed Crayon, and work up your finish with 
Artista Water Colors to insure best results. 


ArTIsTA Tempera Poster Paints 
CrayYo_eT Wax Crayon 


SPEcTRA Pastel Crayon 


BINNEY €5 SMITH Co. 
41 East 42 St. New York, N. Y. 
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(To be Issued April 13—Closing Date March 1, 1929) 


MINOR DIVISIONS—In addition to the Scholastic Awards, the Student-written 
Number will contain the following minor divisions in which students of more varied 
interests may compete. Prizes in each of these divisions will be: First prize, $10; Sec- 
ond prize, $5; Third prize, $2.50. 


Frontispiece. A photograph or print 
suitable for reproduction, with descrip- 
tive text not exceeding 400 words in 
length, on any striking subject of art, 
history, literature, scenery, etc. 

Literary Article. A critical essay on 
the work of some standard author, 
living or dead, or on some other sub- 
ject of literary importance. Biographi- 
cal details may be included and the 
article may take the form of an in- 
terview, but the main discussion should 
deal with the literary art of the writer 
or work in question. Length limit, 
1000 words. 

Historical Article. An informational 
article on any phase of history, ancient 
or modern. Length limit, 750 words, 

Travel Article. A descriptive article 


on a trip, country, or locality of scenic 
or cultural importance, either in 
America or abroad. Length limit, 750 
words. 

Economic Article. An article de- 
scribing your personal experiences at 
earning money. Explain the concrete 
details of the work you have done, and 
its service to the commounity. Only 
students who have held down a gain- 
ful job either in summer vacation or 
out of school hours are eligible to 
compete. Length limit, 500 words. 

Current Events. A news article simi- 
lar to those appearing in the current 
events pages of THE SCHOLASTIC 
on any timely subject of political, gov- 
ernmental, economic, scientific, or so- 
cial importance. Choose some news 


event of importance that has occurred 
recently. Write your current event in 
journalistic style, putting the gist of 
it in the first paragraph, and follow- 
ing with the historical, geographical, 
or economic “background.” Suggest 
appropriate photographs, maps, charts, 
or cartoons for illustration. Length 
limit, 600 words. 

Book Review. Choose any recent 
book of merit and discuss what inter- 
ests you about it. Do not make your 
review a mere re-telling of the story 
or contents. Lists of good new books 
are published every month in THE 
SCHOLASTIC. Length limit, 300 
words. This contest is distinct from 
the tabloid book review contests run- 
ning through the year. 
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The Champion High School Band 


OLIET, Illinois, is very proud of its High School Band. 

For three successive years it has won the National High 

School Band Contest, the most important event in high 
school musical circles, and with it the right to call itself the 
best high school band in the country. When it accomplished 
the feat for the third time last May in Joliet, it also gained 
permanent possession of the beautiful national trophies which 
are awarded annually to the winners. 

In the recent contests, which were judged by John Philip 
Sousa, famous band conductor; Edwin Franko Goldman, 
founder of Goldman’s Band in New York City; and Captain 
Charles O'Neill of the Royal 22nd Regiment Band, Quebec, 
the Joliet musicians also won the highest honors in the march- 
ing, solo, and sight-reading divisions. 

Nicholas Senn High School of Chicago won second place, 
and Modesto, California, third. Gary, Indiana; Hammond, 
Indiana; and Council Bluffs, Iowa, won fourth, fifth, and 
sixth places. 

The national contest in Joliet marked the third annual 
contest in which high school bands from all parts of the 
United States have participated. The first competition of 
nation-wide scope was held at Fostoria, Ohio, with thirteen 


entries from ten states. A year later the second contest at 
Council Bluffs, Iowa, had grown to twenty-three entries 
from fourteen states. Last year there was representation 
from thirty states, and over 2,000 students were included in 
the massed band which featured the last day of the contest 

Preceding the national tournament, contests in each state 
were held. Such contests have been held since 1924, and 
their popularity led to the expansion of the idea into a na 
tional competition. These contests, it is believed, will result 
in a more adequate recognition of the educational importance 
of bands, with a consequent increase in their value to schools 
and communities. 

A. R. McAllister, president of the National High School 
Band Association, is the director of the Joliet Band. His first 
band at Joliet High School consisted of twelve freshmen, us 
ing second-hand instruments which were obtained at a cost 
of three dollars. It made its first public appearance in 1913, 
and has played at every athletic event since. Under Mr 
McAllister’s careful and patient leadership, it improved 
year by year, until it finally won the Illinois State high 
school band championship for three successive years, and 
duplicated the accomplishment in the national contests. 








THE JOLIET BAND ON THE STEPS OF ITS SCHOOL. 


IN THE INSERT, MR. MCALLISTER, ITS DIRECTOR. 
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The Leopard of the Sea 


By Harrison Griswold Dwight 


FTER it was quite dark, a man who strolled by 

happened to catch sight of my camera. He 

stopped and began to examine it. I discreetly 
lit a cigarette in order to show him that the camera 
had a proprietor. He continued his inspection, as much 
as to show me that he had known I was there. Then he 
took out his tobacco box, rolled a cigarette with delib- 
eration, came up to me, saluted me politely, and lighted 
his cigarette from mine. It is the custom of the country, 
you know. Nobody has any matches. I suppose some- 
body did once, but since then everybody has gone on 
taking the sacred fire from everybody else. 

Having made the second salutation of usage, the 
stranger showed no haste to be off. Indeed, after stand- 
ing a moment, he sat down on another stone near me— 
not so near as the Greek had done. From that, and from 
his silence, and from a certain easy awkwardness about 
him, I guessed he was a Turk. 

“Do you make postcards?” he asked at last. 

“No,” I said, “I am just taking a picture.” 

“Ah, you have a whim.” 

“Yes,” I assented, “I have a whim.” And I smiled, to 
myself in the dark at the pleasant idiom. 

“Why do you take pictures now, when it is dark?” 


Ramazan,” I explained to him. “I took one picture at 
sunset, so as to get the shape of Yeni Jami and the way 
the Golden Horn lies behind it, and afterward I shall 
take another on the same plate, for the lights.” 

“Ah!” he uttered, as if perfectly comprehending my 
whim. And after a pause he added: “They must make 
a great feast at Yeni Jami tonight. They have not 
lighted one lamp yet.” 

It was true. The minarets of St. Sophia, the Sulei- 
manieh, all the other great mosques that ride the crest 
of Stamboul, already wore their necklaces of gold 
beads, while mysterious pendants began to twinkle be- 
tween them. We watched one spark after another spell 
“QO Mohammed!” above the dome of St. Sophia, and a 
golden flower grew out of the dark between the minarets 
of Baiezid. 

“Do you come from far?” suddenly asked my com- 
panion. 

“Yes,” I said, “from America,” 

“From America,” he repeated. I could see by his tone 
that the name did not suggest very much to him. “I 
have been to many countries, but I have not been to 
America. How many days does it take to go?” 


“Eh,” I replied, “If you pay very much and go half 





pursued my companion. “There is 
a very pretty view from here in 


the way by train you can do it in 
eight or nine days. If you go all 








the daytime, but can your machine 
see it at night?” 

I did not. mind his inquisitive- 
ness. There’ was nothing eager or 
insistent about it. It was simple 
and natural, and there was a 
quality in it that I often feel in 
the Turks, of being able to take 
the preliminaries of life for grant- 
ed. The man was evidently not of 
the higher classes, but neither was 
he of the lowest. I could make out 
that he wore European clothes 
and no collar. 


“I want to get the lights of 





’ Soldiers 

who tired of fighting, sailors who 
were tired of:sailing, and a mysterious 
exile took part in this strange voyage 
of “The Leopard of the Sea,” a ship 
which seemed to have become an aim- 
less wanderer in Oriental seas. The 
calm, detached attitude of the narra- 
tor of the story is more powerful than 
any other method in making the end- 
less trip one of rare excitement and 
adventure. . 

“The Leopard of the Sea” is 
printed here through the courteous 
permission of the author and of Dou- 
bleday Page and Company. 








the way by steamer it takes about 
three weeks.” 

“Then it is not so far as Yem- 
en,” remarked my companion. 

“Oh, have you been to Yemen?” 
I asked in turn. “I have been to 
many countries too, but I have 
never been to Yemen.” 

“I never would have gone if I 
had known. But now they go most 
of the way by train.” 

“Didn’t you like the sea?” I 
ventured. 

“Fire is. for the brazier and 
water is for the cup,” returned 
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my companion somewhat enigmatically. 

A flicker came out against one of the dark lances of 
Yeni Jami, and then three small lamps—which were 
glass cups of oil with a floating wick—dropped into 
place one above another. Presently three more appeared 
beside them, and three more, until the lower gallery of 
the minaret was set off with its triple circlet of light. 
There was an interval, during which one could imagine 
a turbaned person picking his way up a corkscrew stair 
of stone, and the second gallery put on a similar orna- 
ment. I was wondering whether the turbaned person 
would have to climb all the way down to the ground and 
up into the other minaret, when lights began to flicker 
there too. But what I really wondered was what my 
companion meant by his odd proverb. 

“Have you been much on the sea?” I asked, hoping 
to find out. 

“Eh, my father was a stoker on the Leopard of the 
Sea, and when I was thirteen or fourteen I went on 
board too. The captain took a fancy to me, and when I 
grew up they made me a lieutenant. But we only went 
outside once: that time we went to Yemen.” 

“Oh!” I exclaimed, beginning to be interested in my 
man and resolving to seize him by the leg if he got up 
from his stone. “What sort of a ship was the Leopard 
of the Sea?” 

“Didn’t you ever hear of her?” he asked in surprise. 
I didn’t answer and he went on: “She was not a battle- 
ship, if that is what you mean. They called her a cruis- 
er. She was an old steamer they bought in Europe. 
Sometimes she carried soldiers to the Dardanelles, but 
most of the time she lay in the Golden Horn.” 

“How did she happen to go to Yemen?” 

The experience of a lengthening career has taught 
me that information may sometimes be obtained by ask- 
ing for it, and this time my strategy was successful. 

“It was an idea of Sultan Hamid. One night, late, 
an aide-de-camp from the Palace came on board with 
an officer in chains, and said that he was to be taken 
at once to Yemen. Ten minutes later another aide-de- 
camp same to say good-bye to the officer, from the Sul- 
tan, and to give him His promotion as general, and to 
make him a present of five hundred pounds. They said 
he was a Circassian prince and that he had been plot- 
ting. It was a lie. But Sultan Hamid believed it. And 
how was he to know that you cannot start for Yemen 
like that, in ten minutes? It was not his trade. It was 
ours; but none of us was on board, and we had no coal, 
and no food, and nothing, and the people from the Pal- 


ace said we must be gone before morning. So sailors ~ 


came ¢o wake us up—as many of us as they could find 
—and there was great calamity. And we did start be- 
fore morning. We got a tug to pull us, and we went 
around to Kuchuk Chekmejeh, in the Marmora, and 
there we stayed till we were ready to start. It took us 
three or four weeks. The machine was old and broken, 
and we had to get an Englishman to mend it. And the 
Leopard of the Sea had been lying so long in the har- 
bor that no one could find her bottom. It was all grown 
with bushes and trees, like a garden. And what mussels 
grew in the garden! And what pilaf they made! We 
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picked off all we could, and we ate them ourselves till we 
were sick of them, and we sold the rest. The mussels of 
the Leopard of the Sea were famous in Constantinople. 
Afterward we were sorry we had sold the mussels, 
though. When at last we started for Yemen each one 
of us had ten loaves of bread and some olives and 
cheese. We didn’t know how long we would be on the 
way. At the end of three days we had only just passed 
the Dardanelles, and the cheese and olives were gone. 
A day or two later the bread was gone too, though we 
were still far from Yemen.” 

“How about water?” I asked. 

“Water we had, thanks to God! We had a machine 
for making the water of the sea sweet. It was only food 
we didn’t have. We had to stop at an island and get 
some.” 

“What island was it?” pursued I, in curiosity, won- 
dering how far the Leopard of the Sea got on ten loaves 
of bread a man. 

“How should I know? It was an island in the White 
Sea.” By which he meant not our White Sea but the 
Mediterranean. “I didn’t ask the name. Greeks lived on 
it. The governor of course was a Turk. We were very 
sorry when we left it. The sea began to show himself 
after that. Until then we had not known him.” 

“Were you sick?” 

The darkness hid on my face the grin without which 
this question may not be asked. 

“My soul! Who is not sick when the wind blows on 
the sea—unless he is accustomed? We were not accus- 
tomed. How should we be? We had never put our noses 
outside the Dardanelles. It was worst for the captain 
and me, because we had to stay on deck and steer 
whether we were sick or not. But we got accustomed by 
and by. And the captain taught me a little about the 
machine which points its finger at the Great Bear, and 
about the papers wherein are written all the lands and 
islands of the earth. And after two or three weeks we 
found Egypt. It seemed to me a miracle. When I saw 
it lying white and flat on the edge of the sea and the 
captain said it was Egypt, I said to myself: How do we 
know that it is Egypt? It may be Persia. It may be 
England. But it was Egypt, thanks to God! And if it 
had not been for the Circassian I don’t know what we 
would have done. 


“He was a very good man. The aide-de-camp who 
brought him from the Palace said that he was to be 
kept shut up in a small room and that he was to eat 
nothing but bread and water. But we were all shut up 
and none of us had anything but bread and water, and 
not always that. And so the captain very soon let the 
Circassian do what he liked. And when we got to Egypt 
the Circassian bought food and coal for us, out of the 
money the Sultan had given him. For we had none. We 
had spent all we had at Kuchuk Chekmejeh and at the 
island. Then we went on, through the river that goes 
into the Arabian Sea. We had orders to take the Cir- 
cassian to Jiddeh; but at Suez they brought us a tele 
gram telling us to go on without stopping to Hodeida, 


(Continued on Page 29) 
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FTER reading Harrison Griswold 

Dwight’s “The Leopard of the 
Sea,” the reader may wonder why he 
has not heard of Mr. Dwight before. 
It is a strange, remarkable tale, this— 
of the odyssey of a shipload of home- 
sick soldiers. For Dwight, in the ac- 
cepted sense of the word, is not a 
“popular” writer. He is not so widely 
known as scores of writers whom he 
artistically excels. But many discrim- 
inating readers have read his Constan- 
tinople, Old and New, and Stamboul 
Nights, in both of which his ability to 
interpret the fact and fiction of the 
Orient with fidelity and art reach a 
high level of excellence. 
It is this same combination of fidel- 
ity and art which makes Dwight’s writ- 
ing memorable. The former he has 
acquired by many years spent in the 
locale with which he deals, by close 
and minute observation of the Oriental 
character, life, and point of views. 

For Dwight has not only lived in the 
Orient; he has been of the Orient, 
Constantinople, the background of the 
tales in Stamboul Nights, is his birth- 
place. He was born there in 1875 to 
American parents, and learned to know 
intimately in childhood the environ- 
ment which figures so prominently in 
his work. Life in Turkey was followed 
by life in America. He graduated from 
Amherst in 1898, and was, for a time, 
in the United States Consulate at Ven- 
ice. For four years, from 1898 to 1902, 
he was a foreign correspondent for the 
Chicago Record-Herald. From 1906 to 
1914 he was travelling through Europe 
and Near East, where he did magazine 
work of various kinds. After the World 
War, Mr. Dwight was attached to the 
Supreme War Council at Versailles and 
the Peace Commission in Paris in the 
winter of 1918-19. He became a spe- 
tial assistant in the Department of 
State in 1920. Thus, he may fairly be 
called journalist, diplomat, and world- 
traveller—a combination which might 
well be of great value to any man who 
writes, 

The publication of Stamboul Nights, 
in 1916, marked the first general and 
enthusiastic reception of Dwight’s 
work. Literary critics agreed that the 
book was a genuine addition to the 
literature of the Orient as interpreted 
by the Occident. 

_ Dwight’s preface to Stamboul Nights 
is of interest, First, with a rare mod- 














By Nicholas O’Neill 


esty and lack of affectation, he 
acknowledges his indebtedness to those 
magazine editors who first encouraged 
his work. (One gathers that Dwight 
found it just as hard as many another 
unknown to achieve the printed page.) 
Then he says, “And I might acknowl- 
edge the many, many debts I owe in 
the way of material. No good fairy, 
alas, dropped the gift of invention into 
my cradle, and not one of these stories 
could really be called mine. Several of 
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them I put on paper exactly as they 
were told me. More of them were 
pieced together out of odd bits of ex- 
perience.and gossip. The seed of one 
was contained in a paragraph of the 
Matin which I read one morning in 
re 

But one is tempted to answer that 
there are stories all around us, every- 
where, but there are few who can tell 
them as does Dwight. In many of the 
stories, as in “The Leopard of the 
Sea,” he is the narrator, or more pre- 
cisely, the deus ex machina who brings 
the story about. It is not a new liter- 
ary device, but one which must be care- 
fully handled. One is reminded of old 
Marlowe, who tells Conrad's stories. 
And perhaps, indeed, the “Leopard” 


A Yankee Who Understands the Orient 


owes not a little to the “Patna” of 
Lord Jim. 


Several issues ago (Schol., Nov. 3) 
Kate Chopin’s “Beyond the Bayou” 
was published as an example of the 
“local color” type of short story. 
Dwight’s tales, too, fall into this cate- 
gory. The background is an essential 
part of the story. One finds it in a 
fine passage like the following: 


“There was a certain rose arbour 
on. the edge of the terrace where he 
would spend the long hot days, look- 
ing down as from a box at the play, 
upon the most romantic scene in the 
world. This was a bit of the Bos- 
phorus, framed between a round crenel- 
lated tower and a steep stairway of 
red, roofs. From the lane at the bot- 
tom of the terrace wall the hill fell 
away so suddenly that the wonderful 
sweep of blue lay almost under the old 
man’s eyes. The color of it alone was 
better than breakfast. But it was con- 
stantly overshot by things of passage: 
by great steamers hurrying on the busi- 
ness of the Black Sea; by the side- 
wheelers of the Bosphorus; with their 
prodigies of smoke and foam; by sail- 
ing ships of the strangest build, that 
might have come from Colchis and 
Icoclos—and probably did; by the light 
caiques slipping merrily down the 
Devil’s Current or laboriously making 
their way against it.” 


Good writing, however, does not 
consist wholely of local color, even 
when it is excellently done. Especially 
in the short story there are those other 
essentials — situation, suspense, and 
climax. Skillfully blended with back- 
ground, they are the ingredients of the 
good short story. Dwight knows how 
to use them all. 


He is essentially the story-teller. 
Let him explain in his own words: 


“My business is to tell a story—or 
rather to give you the materials for 
telling yourself a story. I may say, 
though, that life interests me moré 
than theories of life, that I have never 
found that curious exhibition to confine 
itself to broad and seemly avenues, and 
that in a grubby byway I have discov- 
ered simplicities and honesties which 
sometimes fail in your guarded draw- 
ing-room. For the rest my tempera- 
ment inclines me to believe with the 
Frenchman that to understand is to 
pardon.” 
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The Four Fundamentals of Debate 


I. 


HEN a debater is assigned a 

definite question—any question 
—for which to prepare a case, he is 
immediately impaled upon the two 
horns of his own personal dilemma. Ex- 
cept in unusual instances he has only 
a “newspaper knowledge” of the sub- 
ject, This may be ample for the demands 
of everyday conversation, but it will 
not suffice for debating. What is he to 
do? Should he read through all the 
material on the subject? That is a very 
large assignment. But how can 
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By William R. Foulkes 


Analyzing the Proposition 


constructive speeches practically im- 
possible. No longer do we have debate ; 
we have mere assertion and contradic- 
tion instead. 

A specific proposition—the kind gen- 
erally used in the American system of 
debate—concerns the application of a 
specific solution to a specific problem. 
For instance: The government should 
own and control super-power projects ; 
We should grant the Philippines their 
immediate independence ; The jury sys- 
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special knowledge of the subject what- 
soever, we immediately recognize that 
in order to maintain its assertion the 
Affirmative must show that conditions 
under the Primary System are not sat- 
isfactory. Otherwise, no matter what 
the merits of any other system, what 
is there to argue about? If the Prim- 
ary is satisfactory, the argument 
ceases. First then, they must show (1) 
(3) Justification. 
Necessity. 





he know what material he 
wants for his case, unless he 
knows what the material is? 
The logic of the foregoing 
question might be unanswer- 
able were it not for the very 
definite fact that it is entirely 
possible for the debator to 
know exactly what type of 
material he needs, and to know 
this with only a_ reading 
knowledge of the question. And 
not only is this possible; it is 
even imperative in meeting the 
demands of intelligent debat- 
ing. The greatest tragedy of 
debate, for the listener, at 
least, is to hear two teams that 
utterly fail to “get together” 
at any time during the course 
of the argument. Sometimes 
this is caused by a poorly 
framed proposition which al- 
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HELP FOR DEBATERS 


HE SCHOLASTIC’S fine program for de- 
baters this year has included several full- 
length outlines on original questions, inter- 
spersed by suggestive “skeleton briefs” for 
classes that do not wish an exhaustive treat- 
ment. With this issue we begin the publication 
of the most practical series of articles on the 
technique of debating we have ever seen. They 
are prepared by Mr. William R. Foulkes, Editor 
of The Debater’s Digest, one of the country’s 
leading authorities on the whole field of argu- 
mentation. These articles will take up the fol- 
lowing subjects and will 
issues of The Scholastic during the present 
debating season: 


I. Analyzing the Proposition. 


II. Organization and Use of Material. 


III. Presentation. 
IV. Refutation. 
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Then when they have shown 
that a change is desirable, 
they must show that the plan 
which they advocate as a sub- 
situte is desirable. If their 
plan won't work, no matter 
how great the necessity fora 
change may be, they are offer- 
ing no remedy. In the second 
place then, they must show 
(2) Practicality. 

But might there not be a 
better plan? In curing the 
evils of the Primary system in 
this manner are we not in 
danger of potential evils 
greater than those obtaining 
under the Primary? Granting 
that a change is necessary, and 
that the Affirmative substitute 
will work, may it not be ata 
cost out of proportion to the 
benefits obtained? Thus third 




























lows an evening of futile 
wrangling over terms. Sometimes it 
is caused by poor preparation and con- 
sequent unfamiliarity with the ques- 
tion under discussion. But usually it 
will be found, I think, that the argu- 
ments of the Affirmative and the Nega- 
tive fail to “clash” because of a lack 
in properly analyzing the proposition. 
The method of a considerable num- 
ber of debaters is to read every refer- 
ence on the subject; select the ten, 
fifteen, or twenty points and bits of 
testimony that seem to have either the 
best logic or the most reliable author- 
ity behind them; and then, almost 
spilling over with knowledge, present 
them from the platform as proof of 
the proposition. Such argument is nec- 
essarily stiff; it cannot be altered to 
meet the opposition’s case. It leads to 
memorized rebuttal. It renders the 
use of introductory refutation in the 


tem should be abolished; and so forth. 
And every such specific proposition 
may be fundamentally analyzed by 
taking the proposition and asking three 
questions: (1) Is a change necessary? 
(2) Is this plan practical; will it work? 
(3) May this plan be justified by 
showing that there is no better alter- 
native, and that more is to be gained 
by it than lost? 

In other words, the Affirmative of 
every specific proposition must, in or- 
der to establish its case, very definitely 
show: 

1 Necessity. 
2 Practicality. 
8 Justification. 

Now let us see if this is true. For 
example, we will take the question: 
“Resolved: That the system of primary 
elections for state and national offices 
should be abandoned.” Without any 












ly, the Affirmative must show 

I don’t ask you to take my word 
this. You may make a very simple and, 
I think, conclusive test for yourself. 
Simply check over these three poit 
and ask yourself if, in successfully 
maintaining them, the Affirm 
would not establish its case. Go 
and read them over carefully. Is 
anything else that the Affirmative 
show not covered in these points? 
when you have satisfied yourself as 
this, then ask if any one of these 
might be omitted. If nothing more 
needed, and nothing less will do, 
have obtained a fundamental analys 
of the case. 

I realize that it is dangerous to 
formulae for debating. And I re 
that there may sometimes be excepti 
to the formula as given. But most ex 
ceptions will be more apparent 

(Concluded on Page 13) 
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excepti “The comforting symbolism of firelight at 

it most ex upon clean hearths.”” Drawi by Clin- 
ton Balmer. The essay is reprinted by courtesy 


of the author. 


Faces of Janus 
By Marian Storm 


blizzard may feel, like the tossed mar- 
iner, that “these elemental forces are 
coming at him with a purpose, with an 
unbridled cruelty which means to sweep 
the whole precious world away by the 
simple and appalling act of taking his 
life.” We do not smile at the pathetic 
fallacy when we are alone with cold. 
The overtaken mountaineer under- 
stands—it means to get him. These 
things happen in places where weather 
is not obedient to wraps and furnaces, 
but where it must be fought hand to 
hand and where the pretty snow tangles 
its victim’s feet and slowly puts him to 
sleep in a delicious dream of warmth. 


January knows days on which the 
haze of spring and the dim tenderness 
of the sunshine tempt the rabbit to try 
another nap al fresco, indiscreet though 
he knows it to be. Even the wood- 
chuck must turn over and sniff in his 
sleep as the thaw creeps downward; 
and the muskrat takes his safe way by 
water once more, while the steel trap 
waits on the bank, to be sprung hu- 
manely by a falling cone. Tlie lithe red 
fox rides across the upper pastures 
and weaves among the hardhack un- 
challenged, for this is not hunting 
weather. A fleeting respite comes to 
the tormented mink. Toward the last 
of the month, innocent of the Febru- 
ary and March to come, pussy willows, 
ingenuously deceived by the brief mild- 
ness, come out inquisitively and stand 
in expectation beside the brook, con- 
vinced that this ice is only left over 
—what can have delayed the garnet- 
veined skunk cabbage, always on hand 
the first of all? So many willows are 
needed by the florists that perhaps they 
do not pay heavily for their premature 
debut. But they are all gray now. In 
March they show a cloudy crimson and 
yellow not alone of the final blossom, 
but of their fur. There are plenty of 
searlet rose hips in uplifted clusters, 
for the birds somehow neglect them 
while they pursue other delicacies of 
the same color and contour. Nature 
has probably told the winter chippies 
that rose hips are no good—spring dec- 
orations must not be pilfered by the 
snow sprites. Puffballs have broken 
off from old logs, and, in walking 
through low woods you may step on 
one here and there, awakening the 
fancy that the world is burning, under 
its sad cloak of sepia leaves, and send- 
ing up small puffs of smoke to warn 





“January holds gentle weather in one hand 
and blizzards in the other.” 


those who have trodden it in love and 
comprehension. 


When the winsome skies turn stony, 
and melancholy winter rain ends in 
chill mist, January has days to breathe 
whose air is like breathing under wa- 
ter, down in spring-cold lake, where 
the incredible, pleasureless fishes move 
through their gray element, finding 
pallid amusement perhaps in nudging 
frogs and turtles, well tucked up under 
a blanket of mud. They are cold 
blooded, of course, and not supposed to 
mind the oppressiveness of the liquid 
atmosphere. But after ourselves mov 
ing in such an environment it is marve 
lous to ponder that any creatures pre 
fer it, and good to foreknow that our 
own world will swim out into a splen 
did frosty weather. 


For its days of quiet sparkle we 
would remember January, not for lash 
ing tempests, April delusions, or brood 
ing fog. Unbroken snow with blazing 
spangles shifting as the sun moves, and 
above it twittering sparrows clinging 
by one claw to stalks of yarrow or 
mustard while they shake the seeds 
loose with the other; old stone walls 
suddenly demonstrating that they have 
color, when the foreground is white, 
and showing bluish, brown, earthen 
red, and gray alight with mica; streams 
covered with pearly ice that floods 
into brilliant orange at sunset; spruce 
and hemlock imperiously outlined on 
even far-off hills; skating-time with 
out and kindled logs within—that is 
the midwinter we remember when the 
sterner messengers sped from the Pole 
have gone again. Were it not for the 
blizzard we might fail to know so well 
the comforting symbolism of fire-light 
at play upon clean hearths. Many go 
all their lives, aware only of the cozi- 
ness or inconvenience of winter, never 
facing the daggered gale alone, nor 
struck by the terror of a hostile Nature 
or the awe of cold that may not soon 
relent. 
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THE SCHOLASTIC 


A Critical Review of the International Encyclopedia 


(Few books of modern times have 
received more widespread attention 
than the “Encyclopedia;” yet this pop- 
ular hand-book, known and loved by 
millions, has never received the dignity 
of a literary notice, review, or any 
critical consideration whatsoever. Re- 
views are written and published daily 
of the current fiction, the temporal es- 
says and travel-books, the scientific 
documents of the moment; but the 
“Encyclopedia” has simply been taken 
for granted. Hence it is in the humble 
spirit of one about to perform a serv- 
ice long overdue that we attempt in the 
ensuing article a review of the Inter- 
national Encyclopedia, including in our 
critical notes an appreciation of its 
style and background, a brief summary 
of its fascinating content and also cer- 
tain suggestions for improvement in 
plot-structure and sequence, incase any- 
one should attempt to write another 
Encyclopedia, God forbid.) 


HO among us has not pored over 

the “Encyclopedia” as a youth? 
Who has not carried its beloved and 
dog-eared volumes in his pocket, next 
his heart? This quaint tome of scien- 
tific knowledge and mythological lore 
has held countless readers spell-bound, 
as they have sat up into the wee hours 
of the light, wandering from the head- 
waters of the da (rising in northern 
Germany and emptying into the Gulf 
of Riga) to the far-distant Zyrians, a 
Finno-Ugranian tribe who, as every- 
one knows, are brachycephalic and 
have an index of 82.2. 

What more fascinating, then, than 
a brief tour through Encyclopedia- 
Land—exploring the wealth of statis- 
tical data, scientific formulae, intrigu- 
ing names, dates and diagrams—paus- 
ing as we go to comprehend the mys- 
teries of acoustics, following with 
breathless attention the career of 
Aquinas, Thomas (1226-74), studying 
the habits of ants, adenoids and aard- 
varks, and the brief but engaging his- 
tory of the apple. For this journey we 
should advise a complete change of 
clothing, two blankets, tooth-brush, and 
a good, comfortable pair of shoes. 

“Aa-Argh,” the first volume of the 
“Encyclopedia,” offers a variety of ad- 
venture and incident, that provides am- 
ple scope for the author’s imagination 


By Corey Ford 


and his shrewd, kindly, infectious hu- 
mor. There is a “girl,” of course 
(Andromache, wife of Hector and 
mother of Astyanax, daughter of King 
Eetion of Thebes; see Hector) ; and her 
romance with Agassiz, Louis (1807- 
93) is painted with such rare delicacy 
that the book cannot help but enjoy 
the success it so richly deserves. A 
comic character, Apoplexy, keeps the 
réader in constant mirth with his merry 
pranks. 

If the “Encyclopedia” fails any- 
where to live up to its promise, it is 
in the matter of narrative-sequence. 
One is made to feel at times that the 
author has sacrificed the story for the 
color-incidents and background; and 
the constant introduction of new char- 
acters, fascinating though they may be, 
sometimes serves rather to confuse the 
reader, who scarcely has time to be- 
come acquainted with one subject be- 
fore he is hurried’ on to another. Of 
course we are aware that these manner- 
isms are quite characteristic of the au- 
thor’s style, through which he obtains 
his notable panoramic effect ; moreover, 
that the structure of the “Encyclo- 
pedia” is eminently characteristic of 





Corey Ford 


belongs to- the “nonsense school” of 
humour. His wild, fantastic verbal 
gymnastics have no definite starting 
place and no specific objective, but 
they can always be depended upon to 
evoke chuckles. 

His career as a humorist began at 
Columbia University, where he edited 
the Jester, and his contributions have 
appeared in many magazines since. He 
has also written several hilarious books. 
Everyone who has ever been exposed 
to the interminable Rover Boys series 
will bless Corey Ford for his own ver- 
sion of the exploits of the famous three 
lads. The Gazelle’s Ears, from which 
this essay is reprinted by the kind per- 
mission of the author, is another book 
typical of Mr. Ford’s humorous fancies. 
In it he discusses everything from li- 
braries and art on subway trains to 
the wash on the backyard line. 

There is also a strong suspicion 
among critics that John Riddell, whose 
parodies of recent fiction have for a 
long time amused readers of Vanity 
Fair, is Corey Ford in disguise, al- 
though thus far Ford has refused to 
give himself away. 











the modern school of fiction, and is no 
more eccentric than the average auto- 
biographical memoirs. Yet we are old- 
fashioned enough sometimes to long 
for just a little good old-fashioned 
iplot. Why not more George Barr 
McCutcheon? 

The first topic of universal interest 
which we stumble on is the ever-fascin- 
ating Air-Pump; and he who has not 
tried to construct an Air-Pump in his 
cellar must be a dull boy indeed. An 
Air-Pump, we learn, is an instrument 
for removing air from a vessel or re- 
ceptacle, in case the owner should de- 
sire to fill it with something else, such 
as nasturtiums. It depends upon the 
principle of an accordion, only louder, 
and consists of a hollow brass cylin- 
der, an ordinary rubber hose, a pack 
of cards, and if the gentleman in the 
second row will lend me his derby hat. 
The operator — after polishing his 
hands carefully on a silk pocket-hand- 
kerchief and tossing it to an assistant, 
who catches it with a flourish and off— 
now advances to the receptacle, rolls 
up his sleeves, and seizes the brass 
cylinder in his left hand, keeping his 
right hand free incase of some emer- 
gency, like hornets. 

Meantime, the air is sulking at the 
bottom of the bell-glass, called the re- 
ceiver, or short-stop. An ordinary pis- 
ton is coated with peanut-butter and 
lowered through the brass cylinder to 
A, where it is dangled before the cul- 
prit until it attracts his attention. It is 
then drawn slowly back up through 
the cylinder again, while the air fol- 
lows, making short angry snaps at the 
retreating morsel. The end of the rub- 
ber tube is slyly closed behind it, the 
bell-glass (which is exhausted, after 
all this excitement) is removed, and 
when the piston is suddenly forced 
down again, the retreating air becomes 
compressed, and laughingly admits 
that the joke is on him. Compressed 
air may be spread between two slices 
of bread, and served as chicken sand- 
wiches. 

Leaving the field of scientific data 
for the nonce, we stumble upon a color 
ful tale of old chivalry, the romance 
of the Algae. We have all noticed these 
innocent Algae swimming on the top 
of our reservoirs; but who among ¥S 

(Concluded on Page 31) 
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Heroes of Social Progress 
VII. William Morris (1834-1896 ) , 


N a certain out-of-the-way country- 
I side of the Thames valley not over 
five miles in radius, there are a half- 
dozen village churches, every one a gem 
of art with its own individuality. They 
were not designed by fashionable archi- 
tects in mahogany lined offices. They 
were built and decorated, from plan to 
capstone, by obscure artisans of the 
neighborhood in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries. These men made 
by hand the delicate traceries of the 
high-pointed windows; they wrought 
the sturdy iron work of the gate, the 
hammered bronze hinges and door- 
knobs; they carved the stone images of 
saints and kings, and the homely oak 
of the pulpits, benches and altar- 
screens; they fired the glowing frag- 
ments of leaded glass, and fitted stone 
to stone in nave, transept, cloister, and 
steeple. These things are not highly 
finished nor perfectly symmetrical like 
the products of modern high-speed 
lathes, presses, and furnaces. Yet they 
served their purpose and are infused 
with a spirit of rich and quaint design 
worthy of a master. Nor was this sense 
of craftsmanship confined to a hand- 
ful of church builders. It emerged, 
from Iceland to Bokhara in countless 
commonplace objects of daily handling 
and use—woollen jerkins dyed with 
woad and madder, damascened belt 
vuckles and broadswords, bright-hued 
unglazed pottery, carven-posted bed- 
steads and deal tabels, cavernous fire- 
places of fieldstone, storied tapestries, 
and monkish manuscripts illuminated 
with red and gold. 


In this romantic medieval world the 
soul of William Morris was born and 
nurtured, lived and died. For him its 
obvious drawbacks of serfdom, brutal- 
ity, dirt and plague, its lack of plum- 
bing, dietetics, rapid transit, books, 
savings banks, and habeas corpus acts, 
scarce counted. To him these peasants 
of the Middle Age who could do with 
their hands all the necessary tasks of 
existence, were free men, brothers in 
ams, for whom work was delight. To 
the resurrection of this Utopia in the 
dingy, machine-ridden nineteenth cen- 
tury he dedicated his whole being. This 
amazingly versatile man was no mys- 
tery. His every action was perfectly 
consistent with his ideal. His poetry, 
his arts and crafts, his printing, his 
rmances, his radical agitation, are all 


unlocked by one key—the dream of 
medieval beauty in the lives of men. 
Morris came from sound Welsh 
tradesmen, and his father was a part- 
ner in a London brokerage firm. A cop- 
per mine in which tke elder Morris 
once secured a small share as payment 
of a debt proved an unexpected bon- 
anza. When William came of age in 
1855, he inherited a comfortable in- 
come of $4500 a year, but he did not 





William Morris at the age of 53. He was a 

bluff, stocky man with the air of a sea cap- 

tain, who wore his hair and beard long and 

was careless of clothes and personal appear- 
ance. 


accept his wealth as a mandate for a 
life of idleness. 

His family lived during his child- 
hood on the edge of the great forest of 
Epping. In this natural fairyland he 
played his imaginary adventures with 
a pony and a toy suit of armor, and 
gained there a permanent love for 
green fields and the open air. He was 
sent in 1851 to Marlborough College, 
a boys’ school. He was a thickset, 
vigorous, strong-tempered boy who 
kept to himself, went on many hikes, 
and got interested in archeology and 
old church music. He was attracted 
to the then declining Oxford Move- 
ment of Cardinal Newman, and thought 
seriously of becoming a priest in the 
Church of England. 

While taking his entrance examina- 
tions for Exeter College, Oxford, he 
fell in with a like-minded lad, Edward 
Burne-Jones, with whom and a group 


of boon companions he formed a 


By Kenneth M. Gould 


“brotherhood” of artistic interests. 
They read with gusto the works of 
Tennyson, Shakespeare, Malory, 


Chaucer, Browning, Dickens, Thack- 
eray, Carlyle, and Ruskin. Ruskin es- 
pecially, with his The Stones of Ven- 
ice and The Seven Lamps of Archi- 
tecture, wielded a powerful Gothic in- 
fluence on young Morris, which drew 
him away from the church. 

After college, the irrepressible 
“Topsy,” as his intimates called him, 
edited and financed a short-lived lit- 
erary paper, The Ozford and Cam- 
bridge Magazine, in which appeared 
several of his earliest and best prose 
and verse “romances.” He got him- 
self apprenticed to G. E. Street, an 
Oxford architect, and shared a Bohem- 
ian life with Burne-Jones in London. 
Here he met Dante Gabriel Rossetti, 
the Pre-Raphaelite painter-poet, whose 
impressive personality for a time over- 
whelmed Morris and turned him to 
painting. Through these years he was 
experimenting with a great variety of 
arts—wood-cutting, illuminating, mural 
decoration, etc., which gave him in- 
creasing command of manual skill. He 
married in 1859 the beautiful Jane 
Burden of Oxford, and built for them 
at Upton, the “Red House,” every 
scrap of whose furnishings and decora- 
tions he designed himself because he 
was disgusted with the tawdry com- 
mercial articles in the shops. 


This paper is necessarily limited to 
Morris as a social force, and cannot; 
therefore, give more than casual at- 
tention to the man of letters. But he 
was not, in the pedantic sense, a book- 
ish man at all. He was a gorgeous, if 
somewhat derivative, poetic genius. 
Practically all of his verse works are 
pen pictures from ancient folk epics, 
especially the Scandinavian, which he 
thought the greatest of all literatures. 
“The Defense of Guenevere” stems 
from the Arthurian cycle; “The Life 
and Death of Jason” from the Greek; 
“The Earthly Paradise” is a vast three- 
volume pageant of legends from every 
race. He made two journeys to Ice- 
land, which inspired him to many 
adaptations of the rugged sagas of the 
North, notably “Sigurd the Volsung,” 
He translated Homer, Virgil, Beowulf, 
and old French with an equal rough 
facility. As for his prose romances, 
like “Love is Enough,” “The Water of 
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the Wondrous Isles,” and “The Sun- 
dering Flood,” they are highly imagin- 
ative fantasies “full in every vein and 
fibre of the sweet juices and ferment 
of the spring.” 


1. Art in Life. Art was Morris’ re- 
ligion — myriad-faceted art—art an 
ever-active growth in and of the com- 
mon man, The injustices, inequities, 
and tyrannies of a social order based 
on force, machinery and “survival of 
the fittest’ were to Morris a direct out- 
growth of the cancerous ugliness that 
held all classes in its grip. He believed 
that the ability to appreciate and to 
create simple and natural beauty would 
make men not only happier, but kinder 
and more efficient. And this he held 
true for tinkers, shopkeepers, bishops 
or dukes. Art in Victorian England 
was academic, artificial, housed in 
close-guarded museums, reserved for 
privileged classes. It was grandiose 
historical paintings, gingerbread archi- 
tecture, and gstentatious finery. 

At this depressing moment (1861) 
Morris organized, with seven friends, 
a joint stock company for the hand 
manufacture of more beautiful interior 
decorations. It was called Morris, 
Marshall, Faulkner & Co., and includ- 
ed at first Burne-Jones and Rossetti, 
and Webb, an architect. It started 
more or less as a lark, with a tiny 
capital “chipped in” by the members, 
but it quickly became a business suc- 
cess, and for the next twenty years 
Morris, always the mainspring and the 
chief financial backer, was the active 
manager. Their first prospectus an- 
nounced that they were prepared to 
execute mural decoration, carving, 
stained glass, metal work furniture, 
and fabric designs in all their branches, 
either for houses, churches, or public 
buildings. Before the firm dissolved, 
its products had established a fashion 


that immeassurably raised domestic 





taste and persists to this day through- 
out the English-speaking world. In his 
dyeing and furniture painting Morris 
revived rich and glowing color, and in 
his beautiful wall and book decorations 
he relied upon intricate conventional- 
ized patterns drawn from flower, foli- 
age, and bird motifs. Some of the wall- 
papers he made, based on the acanthus, 
pimpernel, and daisy, are still in use. 


The last seven years of his life were 
spent in an entirely new artistic ven- 
ture—the Kelmscott Press, named for 
the beloved manor house in a Thames 
village which became his country home. 
He knew nothing about printing previ- 
ously, but he had been dissatisfied with 
the commercial editions of his own 
works, and now he threw himself with 
characteristic energy into reviving the 
almost lost art of the fifteenth cen- 
tury printers. Here again he began at 
the bottom, made paper, type, and 
presses by hand, and from 1889 to 
1896 issued fifty-three books which 
have become cherished classics of the 
printing art. Besides most of his own 
works, he printed books by Ruskin, 
Caxton, Shakespeare, Sir Thomas 
More, Tennyson, Rossetti, Keats, 
Swinburne, Shelley and Herrick. The 
most important achievement of the 
Press was a complete edition of the 
works of Geoffrey Chaucer, with 
eighty-seven illustrations by Burne- 
Jones. For these books Morris de- 
signed three type faces from early 
Venetian and German models — the 
famous Golden, Troye, and Chaucer 
types. His ideas of decorative printing 
are unquestionably the chief source of 
the brilliant development of typog- 
raphy that has occurred in England 
and America in the last thirty years. 


2. Social Reform. For a man like 
Morris, rich, scholarly, and of assured 
social position, to enter, after middle 
age, a life of radical agitation with the 


A new work of art 
created in the spirit 
of William Morris 
—the fine Gothic 
Cathedral of the 
General Church of 
the New Jerusalem 
(Swedenborgian) at 
Bryn Athyn, Penn- 
sylvania. The north 
wing was used for 
the first time at a 
Christmas service 
last week. Every 
detail is made by 
hand by craftsmen 
living and working 
on the site. 
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working classes, took courage in 1880, 
as it does still. Nothing could be more , fT 
distasteful to him than economics and 
politics. Yet just because he felt uni- A 
versal art could not be built upon a 


foundation of widespread misery, his , 

ideal drove him to a hectic public life, John 
As in everything else, he spared none of § b-——¢= 
his fine talents of heart and mind. The aos 
Russo-Turkish war, and the barbarous 

massacres of Bulgarians in_ 1877, 

roused all England to indignation. Yet ALIA: 


for a time there was danger that Bri- os 








tain would go to war on the side of Seven 
Turkey. Morris and a few friends or- THE | 
ganized the “Eastern Question Associ- Not | 
ation.” They held mass meetings, pled . = 
with Gladstone and Disraeli, and Mor- 

‘ ra ; MOTI 
ris wrote a “Manifesto to the Work- Edna 
ing Men of England” and a song, Dress 
“Wake, London Lads,” which helped — 
to defeat the demands of the war party. Norte 
He thus became acquainted with the VARS 
principal radical and labor leaders, Taee 
broke with the shilly-shallying Liberal Brian 
Party, and hurled himself head-long 

into the “Democratic Federation.” This 

was dominated by extremists who 

wanted a rigid program of state social- One begi 
ism, with which Morris’ artistic indi- ne omen 
vidualism was quite out of sympathy. § Siew or |} 
He later founded the Socialist League, § something } 
and later still withdraw from the or- —— 
ganized movement and set up a small § S ke 





























local group at Hammersmith to work 
for his principles. These organiza- 
tions published papers known as. Jus- 
tice and The Commonweal, in which 
appeared several of Morris’ radical 
writings, including News from Ne 
where (1890) and The Dream of John 
Ball (1887). The former is his romance 
of a perfect society, an answer te 
Edward Bellamy’s mechanical Utopia, 
Looking Backward. In it is the es 
sence of all his teaching on art, the 
community, and the “good life.” 


plying their 
their public 
now they 


Morris was greatly moved by the 
bloody military suppression of demom 
strations in Trafalgar Square in 1887 
against unemployment and the Irish 
policy of the government. He marched 
in the procession, but he saw how fw 
tile and unorganized the workingmem 
then were. His attitude toward social 
reform was an emotional one, inspired 
by his roseate optimism over the per 
fectibility of human nature. His own 
workmen in Morris & Co. were always 
well treated and formed one of the 
earliest examples of a modern indus- 
trial democracy. Eventually he went 
back to his craft work and a quiet edu- 
cational campaign, saying, “Socialism 


(Concluded on Page 27) 
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| FOLLOWING THE FILMS. 


A Monthly Review of the Best New Motion Pictures 


: Conducted by Mary Agnes Leonard and 
| John ronan, Editorial Director, Doubleday, Doran & ape | 
- - ieee 








Recommended 
ALIAS JIMMIE VALENTINE 


William Haines makes the old stage 
favorite a screen success. 


THE CRASH (First National) 


Not underworld, not melodrama, but 
a thriller with Milton Sills. Also a 
rousing train wreck. 


MOTHER KNOWS BEST (Fox) 


Edna Ferber’s story, with Louise 
Dressler as the ambitious mother who 
drives her daughter relentless! 
success. Madge Bellamy and rry 
Norton in excellent performances. 


VARSITY (Paramount) 
The sentimental side of life at Prince- 
i. with Charles Rogers, and Mary 
rian. 














Shaw in Talkies 


One begins to have hope of the talking pic- 
tures after a session with George Bernard 
Shaw or hearing Robert Benchley discuss 
something he calls The Sex Life of the Polyp, 
in an hilarious travesty on a scientific lecture. 
These gentlemen have generated sufficient in- 
terest to keep the royalties rolling in by sup- 
plying their publishers with manuscripts and 
their public with ideas and amusement, and 
now they add more royalties by coming on 








the sereen and telling us things direct. Mr. 
Shaw obviously enjoys the experience and un- 
questionably the audience enjoys them both. 
Which is an entry on the credit side of the 
ledger for Fox Movietone at least. 


The Singing Fool 
Warner Brothers 


“With Al Jolson, sobs and Vitaphone 
songs,” as Photoplay describes it. A cabaret 
background, with Al Jolson as a singing 
waiter, in love with a blonde entertainer, 
Molly, who refuses to sing a song he has 
dedicated to her, because she feels a waiter 
is scarcely on her social level. A little cigar- 
ette girl, played by Betty Bronson, adores Al, 
tries to console him, and in general lavishes 
devotion upon a man intent on other things. 
Al finally sings the song himself, making a 
great success, and Molly decides it might be 
wise to reconsider. Three years go by and 
Al and Molly are married and have their 
own cabaret, where she is the star of the re- 
vue. Having never really loved him, not even 
their child can keep her faithful and she 
finally leaves, taking Junior with her to Paris. 
Al slips into despair and is only won back to 
an interest jn life through the influence of the 
cigarette girl, eventually achieving a great suc- 
cess as The Singing Fool. Time passes, and one 
night Molly telephones that Junior is danger- 
ously ill. Al rushes to the hospital, where the 
baby dies as his father sings to him. Unsee- 





Monte Blue, as the ‘derelict doctor in “White Shadows in the South Seas.” The friendly na- 
tives are shown demonstrating a tribal festival and teaching him the ceremony. 


—_——s 
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The two stars of “The Singing Fool’’—Al 


David Lee 


Jolson and “Sonny Boy” 


ing, he wanders from the room and back to 
the theatre, to go upon the stage and sing as 
one transformed. Sentimentality almost trans- 
muted into sentiment by Jolson and little 
David Lee. 


White Shadows in the South Seas 


(From the book by Frederick O’Brien; 
directed by W. S. Van Dyke) 

Bending pines silhouetted against blue 
southern skies, death ships, natives diving for 
pearls into the strange beauty beneath the 
water, natives dancing and feasting, the glory 
of life in close touch with nature, romance 
and glamour, all are in this picture. A doc- 
tor at one of the island trading posts in the 
south seas has sunk to a beachcomber’s exis- 
tence through drink, but retains a real devo- 
tion to humanity. Through this he is tricked 
into boarding a death ship by the island 
trader, whom he has antagonized. Bound to 
the wheel he is set adrift and after days un- 
der the burning sun is almost drowned in the 
surf when a terrific storm drives the ship onto 
the rocks of another island. Here no white 
man has ever been, and he is received as a 
god, with feasting and dancing. He stays 
with the natives and by reviving the chief's 
only son, who has been drowned, he wins the 
hand of the “taupau,” or village maiden. 
Through her love and his contact with the 
bé&iuty and simplicity of the island life, he 
struggles back to normal. 


Being human, he yields to the temptation of 
trying to leave the island with a fortune in 
pearls which the natives have given him, 
since they attach no particular value to the 
“oyster beads.” He lights a signal fire on a 
high place, but Fayaway, the girl, suspecting 
what is in his mind, pleads with him. Over- 
come with disgust at his weakness and greed, 
he gives up the plan and helps her destroy 
the blaze. By tragic chance his old enemy the 
trader is cruising nearby, sees the fire and 
next morning lands with his party to estab- 
lish a store. The doctor forbids this and in 
the quarrel which ensues he is Shot, t'Stag- 
ger home and die in the arms of Fayaway 
and the little boy he saved from drowning. 
The traders stay and the tragedy of deterior- 
ation begins an one more island that had’ been 
a bit of Paradise. 
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TABLOID BOOK REVIEWS ")— 18 sei,g6 0«_—- 





The prize this month, a book 
to be chosen from Everyman's Library 
or the Modern Library, is awarded to 
Charles Brown, Pawhuska (Oklahoma) 
High School, for his review of Stephen 
Vincent Benet’s “John Brown's Body.” 
The next book page will appear in the 
February 2 issue. Reviews must not ex- 
ceed 75 words and must be in the 
hands of the Scholastic Book Editor 
not later than January 15. 











John Broavn’s Body. By Stephen Vincent 
Benet. Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc. 


A Twentieth Century Homer, whose voice 
echoes the ever-changefui, ever-recurrent ca- 
dences of the ocean, chaunts a mighty epic 
of the Civil War. His characters are as a 
great cavalcade, seen in a phantasmagoric 
dream, marching in a circuitous path across 
a mist-enveloped land, while a strange light 
from the heavens makes a nimbus about the 
leaders of the columns. And -always above 
the procession the lonely, tragic figure of 
John Brown hovers like a wraith. 

—Charles Brown, 
Pawhuska (Oklahoma) High School. 


The Crouching Beast. By Valentine Williams. 
D. Appleton & Co. 


In this story Williams uses no overwhelm- 
ing international plots, no superhuman crim- 
inals, no impossible detectives to tire one. His 
hero and heroine are ordinary people. Club- 
foot, the most powerful and feared man in 
Germany, is perhaps one of the best character 
creations in modern detective fiction. He will 
without a doubt occupy that niche in the 
minds of mystery lovers reserved for such 
famous heroes as the undaunted Holems and 
the more practical Dupin. 


—George A. Hoffman, 
Lemoyne (Pa.) High School. 


Wings. By John Monk Saunders. 


If you have an unfed desire for a true 
description of the air forces during the 
World War, appease it by reading “Wings.” 
The author has embodied in this book a true 
and most interesting tale of the air forces in 
the War. You seem to hear the roar of the 
motors, feel the joys and sorrows of the 
“dromes,” and understand the “buddy” 
friendships. “Wings” has been an interna- 
tional success through its clean form, straight- 
forward manner of presentation, and a superb 
description of an understanding which ex- 
isted between two “Buddies.” Yes, it will sure- 
ly be well worth your time to read “Wings.” 

—John Yager, 
Arsenal Technical Schools, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 


Everyman, Acting Version by William R. 
Duffy. Bruce Publishing Company. 
Duffy’s version of the fifteenth century mor- 

ality play, Everyman, is impressive and in- 

structive, and has been arranged for modern 
stage presentation to meet the needs of high 
school and college dramatic organizations. 

The play shows that beauty, joy, health, 

wealth and friendship are fleeting pleasures 








that must obey the summons, Death. In 


Everyman, we find characterization and story - 


as well as moral teaching. 
—Teresa Wiss, 
Topeka (Kansas) Catholic School. 


Lee the American. By Gamatliel Bradford. 

Houghton Mifflin Company. 

What has been your opinion of Robert E. 
Lee? Here his character is portrayed through 
his sympathy, thoroughness, and honesty. Why 
did he favor and fight for the South? As is 
shown here he did not favor the cause of the 
South but was loyal to his home. The reader 
realizes better how, from his virtues, this 
man, unlike Washington, Lincoln, and Grant 
who gained success, failed grandly but be- 
came great in the hearts of Americans. 

—William Page, 
Camp Hill ( Penna.) High School. 


Swann’s Way. By Marcel Proust. Alfred A. 

Knopf. 

“Swann’s Way,” the first part of Marcel 
Proust’s sontinuous novel. Remembrance of 
Things Past, is a translation from the French. 
Trivialities of youth flitting back into seem- 
ing realities; places and people, almost for- 
gotten, reappearing before the eyes; peculiar- 
ities of long-lost friends recalled; childhood 
loves and acquaintances flashing again on 
the mind—all in the waking hours of the 
night. In a simple and realistic manner the 
author compiles an extremely interesting ac- 
count of his recollections of by-gone days. 

—Marie Hemsteger, 
Seton High School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Beyond the Horizon. By Eugene O’Neill. 

Boni & Liveright. 

O*Neill’s drama enacts a story of the 
eternal triangle, this time between two broth- 
ers and a girl, Andrew, Robert and Ruth. 
The first was born to the soil, the second was 
a dreamer who longed to go “beyond the 
horizon.” Ruth, thinking she loves Robert, 
marries him, but soon finds that Andrew is 
her true ideal. From then on are portrayed 
the actions and reactions of three people, 
groping blindly about in the mysterious pass- 
ageways of Fate. The play leaves you with 
a sense of having looked into the innermost 
recesses of the hearts of three people. 

—Mignonne Mitchell, 
Theodore Roosevelt High School, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Francois Villon. By D. B. Wyndham Lewis. 
Perhaps the most unusual of all the great 
masters of poetry and surely one of the most 
romantic was Francois Villon. Roisterer, thief, 
lover, poet, living by his wits, beloved of 
thieves, master of underworld orgies, yet 
withal a real genius endowed with sane pow- 
ers—a likeable, jolly, “human” character with 
true human likes and dislikes and true human 
weaknesses. There are few characters in true 
life or in fiction who have had a more ad- 
venturesome, danger-fraught career. “Fran- 
cois Villon,” by D. B. Wyndham Lewis, is a 
highly commendable book. It is written in 2 
clear, concise style and I imagine Villon 
would have been glad to have it written. 
—Edwin L. Hartman, 
Mamaroneck (N.Y.) High School. 
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THE WIND IN THE WILLOWS. 
By Kenneth Grahame 


There are few books which enjoyed 
both by children and grown-u This is 
one of them; it belongs with Alice in 
Wenderland as a permanent classic of youth. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
By Benvenute Cellini 


-_ Artist, adventurer, - rogue,--eraftsman— |{- 

Cellini’s colorful record of his life and 

times has become immortal as one of the 
id’s great autobiographies. 











Vya mf 
A List of New Books 


HISTORY AND SOCIAL STUDIES 





Beck Mrs. L. Adams (E. Barrington, /seud). 
The Story of Oriental Philosophy, N. Y. Cos 
mopolitan, 1928, 429 p. illus. 


Bercovici, Konrad. The Story of The Gypsies; 
illus. by Charlotte Lederer. N. ¥Y. Cosmopolitan, 
1928, 294 p. illus. 


Gruening, Ernest H. Merico and Its Heritage. \. 
Y. Century, 1928. 728 p. illus. map. 

Lewis, Stuart. Party Principles and Practical Poi 
tics. N. Y. Prentice-Hall, 1928. 523 p. illu 


maps. 

Seldes, Gilbert. The Stammering Century. N. Y 
John Day, 1928. 414 p. illus. 

Stewart, Grace H. and C. C. Hanna. Adventur 
in Citizenship; Litercture for Character. Bos. 
ells, Herbert George. The Open Conspiracy; 
Blue Prints ad a World Revolution. Garde 
City, N. Y., ubleday Doran, 1928, 200 p. 
Ginn, 1928. 403 p. illus. 


SCIENCE, TRAVEL, AND ADVENTURE 

Bell, Gertrude Lowthian. Persian Pictures, will 
a preface by Sir E. D. Ross. N. Y. Boni 
Liveright, 1928. 198 p. 

K The Three Musketeers of ¢ 


ohl, Hermann. 
Air; Their Conquest of the Atlantic From Ee 
to West. N. Y. Putnam, 1928. 330 p. illus. 


René. Lacoste on Tennis, With an Into 


duction by W. T. Tilden, 2d. N. Y. Morrow 
1928. 263 p. illus. 
Robert Stell. About Your Dog. N. Y 
Stokes, 1928. 245 p. illus. 
Proctor, — Romance of the Moon. Illus. wit 
charts, an veety aphs taken at the leadi 
observatories. N 7 Wiesdn 1928. 262 p. 


Risesnbow, Felix. Shipmates: Sketches of the S 
Y. Harcourt, 1928. 233 p. 

Wilkins, George Hubert. Flying the Arctic. N. 
Putnam, 1928. 336 p. illus. 


LITERATURE 


The Best Plays of 1927-28 and the Year Book 
the Drama in America. 7“ by Burns Mant 


N. Y. Dodd, 1928. 588 
Piece Last Plays. N. 


Gregory, Lady Augusta. 
ae. = 280 p. 

Lewis, D. Wyndham and G. C. Haseltine. ‘ 
SE, "Book: An bo oe for Mod 
N. Y. Dutton, 1928. 320 p. illus. , 

MacKaye, Percy. Kentucky Mountain Fantasies 

hree Short Plays for an Appalachian T 
illus. by Arvia MacKaye. N. Y. Longm 


Robert Haven. 
American Holidays. N ‘ 
Stevens, Henry Bailey. Tolstoy; A 
Scenes. N. Y. Crowell, 1928. 155 p. 
Whipple, omas King. a ah Me 
Writers and American Life. N. Y. / 


1928. 276 p. 
BIOGRAPHY 


Bartlett, Robert A. The Log of Bob Bartlett 
true story of os years of seafaring and 
ploration. N. Putnam, 1928. 352 p. illus. 

De Kruif, Paul ‘ae Hunger Fighters. N. 
Harcourt, 1928. 377 p. illus. 

Griffith, ules Oswald. John Bunyan. G 
City, N. Y. Doubleday, Doran, 1928. 327 p. 

Lamb, Harold. Tamerlane, the Earth Shaker. 

. McBride, 1928. 340 p. illus. 


(Concluded on page 25) 
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Edited by Orton Lowe 


Alfred Edward Housman 


Shropshire Lad, published in 

1869, is known by all readers 
of modern British poetry. It is one of 
the few volumes of poetry that stands 
out as a unit in itself. No volume of 
more beauty and more sadness could be 
found. The beauty is so simple that it 
is hard to analyze. The lyrics are al- 
most perfect, exquisite in their mixture 
of irony and humor. 

After twenty-six years Housman is- 
sued a second volume in 1922 called 
Last Poems. In this volume the same 
perfect form and tenderly cynical out- 
look appear. No poet has in a long life- 
time written a hundred and four lyrics 
that have more of abiding charm in 
them than has A. E. Housman. 

Housman has spent most of his life 
as a professor of Latin at Cambridge 
University and at the University of 
London. Among classical scholars he is 
known for his editions of Manilius and 
Juvenal. His American publishers 
Henry Holt and Company have gener- 
ously permitted The Scholastic to print 
the lyrics that follow. 


From “A Shropshire Lad” 
Lyric XIV 


There pass the careless people 
That call their souls their own; 
Here by the road I loiter, 
How idle and alone. 


Ah, past the plunge of plummet, 
In seas I cannot sound, 

My heart and soul and senses, 
World without end, are drowned. 


His folly has not fellow 
Beneath the blue of day 
That gives to aan or woman 
His heart and soul away. 


There flowers no balm to sain him 
From east of earth to west 
That’s lost for everlasting 
The heart out of his breast. 


Here by the labouring highway 
With empty hands I stroll: 

Sea-deep, till doomsday morning, 
Lie lost my heart and soul. 
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Lyric II 


Loveliest of trees, the cherry now 

Is hung with bloom along the bough, 
And stands about the woodland ride 
Wearing white for Eastertide. 


Now, of my threescore years and ten, 
Twenty will not come again, 

And take from seventy springs a score, 
It only leaves me fifty more. 


And since to look at things in bloom 
Fifty springs are little room, 

About the woodlands I will go 

To see the cherry hung with snow. 


From “Last Poems” 
Lyric XIX 


In midnight of November, 

When Dead Man’s Fair is nigh, 
And danger in the valley, 

And anger in the sky. 


Around the huddling homesteads 
The leafless timber roars, 

And the dead call the dying 
And finger at the doors. 


Oh, yonder faltering fingers 
Are hands I used to hold; 
Their false companion drowses 

And leaves them in the cold. 


Oh, to the bed of ocean, 
To Africk and to Ind, 

I will arise and follow 
Along the rainy wind. 
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The night goes out and under 
With all its train forlorn; 
Hues in the east assemble 
And cocks crow up the morn. 


The living are the living 
And dead the dead will stay, 
And I will sort with comrades 
That face the beam of day. 


Lyric X 
Could man be drunk forever 
With liquor, love, or fights, 
Lief should I rouse at morning 
And lief lie down of nights. 


But men at whiles are sober 
And think by fits and starts, 


And if they think, they fasten 
Their hands upon their hearts. 


Fundamentals of Debate 


(Concluded from Page 6) 








real. The phrasing of some proposi- 
tions will imply the condition to be 
changed rather than state it; the or- 
der may vary; and the three elements 
may overlap. But they can still be 
picked out. And they should be picked 
out, not for the sake of any formula, 
but because resolving propositions into 
fundamental issues is the only way of 
making debate what it should be: a 
direct clash of contentions, backed by 
testimony and logic. 

I have referred to the Affirmative 
throughout this article because that is 
the side which must do the proving. 
However, the same considerations hold 
for the Negative, but with this differ- 
ence: that if the Negative really suc- 
cessfully denies one of the three points, 
it has logically kept the Affirmative 
from establishing its case. 


Let us remember this fundamental 
analysis. Magazine articles and books 
are generally given titles indicative of 
their contents. The various readers’ 
guides list them only under general 
headings. But if we are preparing a 
case on the Jury System, for instance, 
and have already sufficient material for 
two of our points, we need not waste 
endless time inspecting every reference 
We find on the general subject of jury 
trial, but we shall know from our fun- 
damental analysis what type of mater- 
ial we want, and from the titles alone 
we shall usually be able to select that 
material to the exclusion of the rest. 
The effectiveness of the methods dis- 
cussed in the three subsequent articles 
of this series is based upon this funda- 
mental analysis. Keeping it in mind, 
and using it, we shall see how debate 
may be brought to the high level which 
it merits when it represents intelligent 
public discussion. 
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The receiving end of the teletypsetter. 


Now “Tele-Typesetting’’ 


N invention by which 

typist, sitting at a machine in a 
central office, may put into automatic 
and simultaneous operation a thousand 
linotype machines in a thousand widely 
scattered newspaper offices, is science’s 
latest contribution to the newspaper in- 
dustry, and one of the most important 
of all. The new machine, known as 
the Teletypesetter, was demonstrated 
for the first time in Rochester, N. Y., 
by Frank E. Gannett, head of an East- 
ern chain of newspapers, to a group of 
leading newspaper executives. 

The new device is based upon an 
electric typewriter which perforates 
ticker tape, each group of perforations 
corresponding to a letter or numeral. 
The code on the tape is then flashed 
electrically into newspaper offices all 
over the country, where other tapes are 
similarly perforated. The second tape 
is then put through a device attached 
to the Linotype machine, and electrical 


a single 


impulses translate the code into depres- - 


sions of the keys on the typesetting 
machine, which automatically casts the 
lines of type. 

The machine is said to be “fool 
proof,” in that this long-distance type- 
setting automatically stops when me- 
chanical attention is required, the su- 
pervisor’s attention being attracted by 
the flashing of a red light attached tothe 
machine. 

The new device will save many valu- 
able minutes in newspaper offices, 
where speed is the great essential. It 
will produce, it is claimed, three times 
as much work as is now turned out by 
human operators. Especially will val- 
uable time be saved in the printing of 
stocket market quotations from the 
leading stock exchanges. 
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Dr. Lang, the new Archbishop of Canterbury. 


New Head for English Church 


NEW Archbishop of Canterbury 

was named in England December 
t, when Dr. Cosmo Gordon Lang, 
hitherto Archbishop of York, was en- 
throned at Canterbury Cathedral, 
where he assumed the throne of Augus- 
tine. A stately and colorful ceremony, 
representing all the great traditions of 
the Church of England, marked the in- 
stallation of Dr. Lang. 

In his enthronement 
Lang spoke of the difference of opinion 
which has arisen in England in affairs 
of the Church over the proposed new 
prayer book, which was recently re- 
jected by the House of Commons. This, 
he feared, might lead to a crisis be- 
tween Church and State in England, 
and he pled for the divisions in the 
Anglican Church to come together in 
one united body. 

Many people believe that this same 
rejection of the prayer book by the 
House of Commons led to the resigna- 
tion of Dr. Lang’s predecessor, the 
Most Reverend and Right Honorable 
Randall Thomas Davidson, who gave 
up his post November 12. Dr. David- 
son’s resignation marked the first time 
in the history of the Church of Eng- 
land that a clergyman has resigned this 
high office, a post which he had held 
for 25 years. 

Bishop Charles H. Brent of Western 
New York and Dr. Remsen B. Ogilby, 
president of Trinity College, Connecti- 
cut, attended the ceremonies as repre- 
sentatives of the Episcopal Church in 
the United States. 


sermon Dr. 
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The Deering estate, in Florida, where Her 
bert Hoover may stay after his return from 
South America. 


A Summer White House 


HE more human and informal side 

of the activities and duties of a 
president of the United States are 
shown in the letter which President 
Coolidge wrote to the St. Louis Dis- 
patch for its fiftieth anniversary birth- 
day number. The letter, in which Mr. 
Coolidge was asked to write on some 
phase of the Presidential office, makes 
a suggestion which many people think 
should have been carried out long be- 
fore this—-the establishment of a 
country White House, within easy dis- 
tance of Washington, where the presi- 
dent could go to rest. 

In making the suggestion, President 
Coolidge considers the health and 
physical well-being of the nation’s chief 
executive to be of the greatest impor- 
tance. He gives details of his own 
methods for keeping in good health, 
and refers to himself as “the healthiest 
President the country has ever had.” 
This, he says, has been accomplished 
not so much through extraordinary 
physical exercise, as by well-ordered, 
regular habits. 

The proposal seems to have found 
instant favor with executives in Wash- 
ington, and a resolution has already 
been offered in the House to investi- 
gate available sites for such a dwelling. 
Many Senators and Congressman have 
signified their intention of procuring 
passage of a bill in Congress. 

The President pointed out in his let- 
ter that a Summer White House near 
Washington would do away with the 
necessity of long travel for summer 
vacations, shorten the time away 
from the capitol, and would also enable 
him to keep in closer touch with gov- 
ernmental affairs. 
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A public letter-writer of Constantinople. The 
large percentage of illiteracy makes letter 
writing a profession in Turkey, and these 
men are very much in demand there 


Turkey's New Alphabet 


URKEY has become a nation with- 

out a language. When the gov- 
ernment decided that beginning the 
first of December, Roman characters 
should supplant Arabic characters as 
the official medium for all printed mat- 
ter, it allotted three months’ time for 
the inhabitants of the Ottoman Empire 
to learn its new tongue. However, 
three months have not been sufficient, 
and thousands of people have been left 
without news, for all newspapers, 
magazines, and even motion pictures 
now appear in Latin, letters. 

The change has particularly difficult 
because even under the old system 
eighty per cent of the population was 
illiterate. The use of the new alphabet 
includes the abandonment of a mass 
of Arabic and Persian words which 
have been traditionally incorporated in 
the Turkish language. The Angora 
government has arranged to subsidize 
periodicals for loss of revenue because 
of the feform. 

Meanwhile Turkey is a nation-wide 
school. Night schools for adults have 
been opened under a special corps of 
teachers, to teach the new language, 
and a patriotic movement has been 
started whereby all literates are vol!- 
untarily teaching their illiterate neigh- 
bors. Radio and over 12,000 instruc- 
tors are being used, and 1,000 govern- 
ment employees were threatened with 
dismissal if they could not use the new 
characters in two months. 

Mustapha Kemal, the Turkish presi- 
dent, is setting an example to his coun- 
trymen by personally giving lessons in 
the Roman Alphabet to his ministers 
and members of his staff. 
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Along the rainy wind. 


public discussion. 





























One of the letters ascribed to Lincoln which 
was printed in “The Atlantic Monthly.” 


True or False? 


HE question of the authenticity of 
letters of Abraham Lincoln, re- 
cently published in the Atlantic Month- 
ly (Schol. Dee. 15, p. 24) has aroused 
an unusual amount of varied opinion 
among American historians. The article 
(the first of three instalments) is en- 
titled “The Setting —New Salem,” by 
Wilma Frances Minor, who brought 
the letters to the attention of Ellery 
Sedgwick, editor of the Atlantic. 
Among the objectors is Worthington 
C. Ford, editor of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society, former Chief of the 
Division of Manuscripts of the Library 
of Congress, and an authority on 
American history, who says that Lin- 


coln could never have written the two © 


letters ascribed to him. Ford bases his 
belief chiefly on the handwriting of the 
letters, which he finds quite different 
from that of other Lincoln manuscripts. 

Other historians who side with Ford 
say that the contents of the letter, the 
language used, methods of expression, 
salutation, and personal references 
point to the non-authentic quality of 
the letters. Sedgwick has issued a 
statement in answer to some of these 
charges, saying that the letters were 
first shown to eminent authorities on 
Lincoln before they were published, 
that he has no doubt of their authentic- 
ity, and that they are a distinct contri- 


bution to our knowledge of Lincoln. 


How a “pow-wow” doctor works, demon- 
strated by an actress and a newspaper re- 
porter. 


Twentieth Century Witches 


N the heart of twentieth century 

American civilization a weird, fan- 
tastic situation has come to light which 
is almost a throwback to the witch- 
craft and black magic of the Middle 
Ages. In York, Pennsylvania, the 
murder of a recluse farmer by two 
youths 14 and 18 years old resulted in 
an investigation which unearthed facts 
showing that hundreds of people in 
Eastern Pennsylvania have for many 
years been under the influence of ignor- 
ant. “pow-wow doctors,” who trade on 
the belief of these people in witchcraft 
to practice bizarre, and mystic rites 
over them. 

One of the youths admitted that the 
murder had been committed in order to 
secure a lock of the slain man’s hair, 
which was to be afterwards buried 
eight feet under ground, thereby break- 
ing a “spell” which had been cast 
over his family. 

The investigation also brought to 
light the powerful hold which these 
strange practitioners have over come 
of these credulous people, and the 
methods which they use to extort money 
from their “patients.” Not only are 
they consulted on affairs involving 
financial, home, and love difficulties, but 
also to cure sickness, and it is claimed 
that five infants have died within the 
last two years who were treated by 
“pow-wow’ doctors, without recéiving 
the services of a regular physician. 

Both legal and educational author- 
ities are organizing a campaign of edu- 
cation which will combat these influ- 
ences. Efforts will be made to prose- 
cute guilty persons, and to stamp out 
the-practice of all forms of black art. 

















































FTER six years of arguing and 

propaganda of extraordinary cost- 
liness and bitterness, both houses of 
Congress have passed the Swing-John- 
son (Boulder Dam) Bill for the con- 
struction of the highest dam in the 
world on the Colorado River between 
Nevada and Arizona. The House of 
Representatives passed the bill last 
spring, but in the Senate it has been 
filibustered to death at the end of the 
last two sessions by the Senators from 
Arizona, who oppose it for reasons ex- 
plained below. An agreement was 
reached, however, that it should be the 
first business on the Senate calendar 
for the short session which began De- 
cember 3. Various compromises and 
amendments were made in the Senate 
which permitted the bill to be brought 
to a vote December 14, when it passed 
by 64 to 11. Four days later, after 
brief debate, the House accepted the 
Senate changes, and the bill was finally 
approved by Congress. 


Congress Approves Biggest Federal } 


This does not mean, however, that 
Boulder Dam is as good as built. In 
view of his many strong expressions 
against “putting the Government into 
business” and’ further large appropria- 
tions, it was feared for a long time that 
President Coolidge might veto it. But 
the recent amendments satisfied him 
and his signature on December 21 
brought the actual construction one 
step nearer. Then six of the seven states 
which share the Colorado Basin must 
ratify the compact, providing for the 
division of water and power rights un- 
der the project, within six months after 
the bill becomes law. Arizona is still 
fighting to prevent adoption without 
her full consent. Finally, certain 
phases of the bill have international 
effects which may require a treaty with 
Mexico to prevent trouble. 


(Left) Lower Boulder 
Canyon from a point 
near the rim, showing 
the rugged topography 
of the gorge. The dam 
would be approximate- 
ly 400 feet wide at the 
low-water line and 
1000 feet at the crest. 
(Below) The Colorado 
River just below the 
Canyon. The group of 
engineers and officials 
on the bank includes 
William Mulholland, 
chief engineer of the 
Los Angeles City Wat- 
er Department, a strong 
proponent of the pro- 
ject. 
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The bill provides an appropriation 
$165,000,000 and authorizes the Secreta 
of the Interior “to construct or cause to 
constructed” (1) a dam 550 feet in heig 
on the Colorado, either at Boulder Cany 
or Black Canyon (a little lower down) 
cost $70,000,000; (2) a power plant at 




































































foot of the dam which will develop 1,00gisert, 400 
000 horsepower (greater than any othgmopical Gn 
single hydroelectric project except Niagargirsepower 
to cost $38,000,000; (3) an “All-Americ this 10, 
canal (i.e., wholly within the U.S.) ies a tho 
ning from a point on the river 25 milggatershed, | 
above the Mexican border into the Impefgif their futu 
Valley of California, for the purpose of calpring a tur 
trolling floods and furnishing water for irggos Angeles 
gation, at a cost of $38,500,000. ¢ to build 
The Geographical Background §' Color 
It and sand 
The Colorado River is the principal watg§cept the 
supply of a vast inland empire of the Soutipeculiar si 
west which is almost completely arid and dgme distanc 
pendent on irrigation for the existence @y, it flows 
civilized life. Its basin, comprising neaim basin wh 
one eighth of the total area of the Unit@lifornia fo 
States, covers parts of seven states—Wyomie Imperial 
ing, Colorado, Utah, and New Mexico (tj the Pacific 
“upper basin”) and Nevada, California, aldo emptied 
Arizona (the “lower basin’). Of these, Agim. Much 
zona has by far the largest parts—97 pat below s 
cent of the state’s area and 43 per cent Gees along 
the total basin—while New Mexico, NevaifiMd a divers 
Wyoming, and California have but mispuld overfle 
percentages drained by the Colorado. Colf§ck into the 
rado and Arizona, through their tributarigjer did bre: 
contribute the bulk of the water to the riv@plley for m« 
Rising from the junction of the Green amie lake, tl 
Grand Rivers which flow from the meltd houses 
snows of the summits of the Rockies mage. Sin 
Wyoming and Colorado, this narrow but tapmensely in 
bulent stream cuts its way through a v@py one of t¢] 
canic desert plateau averaging 8,000 fae world, gr 
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WHAT IS IT? 


deral MBeering Project Since Panama Canal 


pve sea level, to that most tremendous of 
Jearth’s chasms, the Grand Canyon. There 
turns westward toward Nevada, running 
ugh a score of minor canyons (includ- 
the Boulder and Black) to the western 
carpment of the plateau. Then turning 
th, it flows down through a less rugged 
ert, 400 miles to its mouth in the semi- 
Gulf of California. 
epower might be generated in the course 
this 10,000-foot drop. Two important 
ies a thousand miles apart, outside the 
tershed, look to the Colorado for the bulk 
their future water supply. Denver is now 
ing a tunnel through the mountains and 
ys Angeles has voted a $2,000,000 bond is- 
to build a pipe line. 


The Colorado probably carries down more 
and sand than any other American river 
cept the Missippi. This silt has built up 
peculiar situation in its lower valley. For 
ye distance near the international bound- 
y, it flows along the rim of a great bowl 
basin which runs up from Mexico into 
ifornia for more than a hundred miles— 
It was once an arm 
the Pacific Ocean through which the Colo- 
do emptied, leaving great deposits of rich 
m. Much of the valley is from 100 to 300 
below sea level, and were it not for 
ees along the western bank of the river 
da diversion dam at Laguna, the river 
Id overflow its banks and ¢arve its way 
into the Imperial Valley. In 1906 the 
er did break through and poured into the 
ey for more than a year, creating a 40- 
lake, the Salton Sea, figoding farms 
d houses and doing millions of dollars 
mage. Since then the valley has grown 
mensely in population and wealth till it is 
one of the richest agricultral regions in 
e world, growing dates, cotton, and other 


Imperial Valley. 
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destructiveness during the spring 
thaws, and erratic “flash floods” at un- 
expected times. The Imperial Valley 
lives in constant fear of such inunda- 
tions. But there is a difference of opin- 


sub-tropical fruits and vegetables. The ion as to whether Boulder Dam is the 
population is now about 60,000, with best means to combat them. Flood con- 
two bustling cities of over 10,000, El trol works at Topock, a point lower 
Centro and Calexico, This great de- down the river, could be built much 
velopment is based entirely on irriga- more cheaply and effectively, it is said. 
tion, water supplied to it by a canal ‘At any rate, the demands of the Valley 


from the 


Colorado which runs in a_ for protection are the most urgent fac- 


curved: course through Mexican terri- tor back of the dam project. 
tory a few miles below the border, on 
account of difficult sandhills on the The Engineering Aspects 


American side. 


border. 


Further, the Colorado, owing to its 
snow sources, is distinctly a seasonal 
river, almost dry in the summer and 


Much of this water is 
taken by plantation owners in Mexico, 
and. the Imperial Valley farmers are 
often unable to obtain enough for their 
own needs. The proposed “All-Ameri- 
can” canal would make a cut sixty feet 
deep through the hills north of the 


The proposed dam would have foun- 
dations over a hundred feet deep and 
would raise the water surface 550 
feet. The highest dam now in exis- 
tence is the Arrow Rock, Idaho, built 
by the U. S. Reclamation Bureau, 352 
feet high, although it is far exceeded 
in storage capacity by the great Roose- 
velt Dam on the Salt River, Arizona, 
and the Elephant Butte Dam on the 


fall, but going on rampages of great (Concluded on Next Page) 


(Right) Map of the 
Colorado River Basin 
(the heavy black line 
marks the boundaries 
of the watershed). The 
Black Canyon site is 
thirty miles around the 
bend below the Boulder 
site indicated by the 
arrow and cross-hatch- 
ing. The Imperial Val- 
ley and the All-Ameri- 
can Canal route are 
shown in the lower left. 
(Below) Some idea of 
the difficulties attend- 
ing the construction of 
the dam may be ob- 
tained from this pho- 
tograph of a cable line 
swinging out over the 
river, with a party of 
Indians watching from 
the rocky cliffs. 
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Boulder Dam 


(Continued ) 


Rio Grande. The Boulder Dam would 
create a reservoir 86 miles long, hold- 
ing enough water to cover 26,000,000 
acres of land a foot deep—more than 
the total area of Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Connecticut and 
New Jersey. The average flow of the 
Colorado at its mouth is about 17,000,- 
000 “acre-feet” annually, and the dam 
would therefore impound the entire dis- 
charge for a year and a half. It would 
catch and hold back the great spring 
floods and release the water later dur- 
ing drought seasons through regulat- 
ing gates and tunnels cut through the 
towering cliffs on either side. 

The preliminary plans for the dam 
at the Boulder Canyon site were pre- 
pared by the engineers of the Reclam- 
ation Service. In some respects they 
appeared inadequate. For instance, at 
the beginning of the work two: coffer 
dams would have to be constructed to 
allow work on the dry river bed, and 
the face of the dam would have to be 
run up high enough to hold the spring 
flow—all within the nine-months sea- 
son free from floods. Even then an un- 
expected freshet might wipe out the 
work with many millions’ loss. And if, 
when the dam is completed, it should 
give way with the reservoir full, the 
resulting flood would probably destroy 
Yuma, Needles, and the other towns 
of the lower valley, and cut a perma- 
nent channel into the Salton Sea that 
could never be turned back. With the 
failure of the St. Francis Dam, near 
Los Angeles, fresh in mind, a highly 
competent board of engineers and geo- 
logists, headed by Major-Gen. William 
L. Sibert, was appointed by the Presi- 
dent under a Congressional resolution 
last May to make a complete resurvey 
of the entire project. 

The Sibert report was submitted to 
Congress by Secretary of the Interior 
West before the recent debates on the 
bill. The following were its main rec- 
ommendations: (1) The general pro- 
posals for the dam, power plant, and 
canal are entirely feasible. (2) The 
methods proposed, however, should be 
revised to eliminate danger from floods 
during construction, which would re- 
quire seven years. (3) The utmost 
margin of safety should be provided 
by ultra-conservative maximum loads, 
larger spillways, and rock-filled in- 
stead of all-concrete construction. (4) 
The Boulder Canyon site is possible, 
but Black Canyon its preferable be- 
cause the gorge is narrower there, the 
water shallower, the rock formation 





SENATOR HIRAM JOHNSON (CAL.) 
Who led the fight for Boulder Dam. 


better, and the location only 40 miles 
from the Union Pacific Railroad at Las 
Vegas, Nevada, making transport of 
construction materials easier. The re- 
gion was, in ancient geologic times, 
subject to earthquakes, but has not 
been recently, and this danger is con- 
sidered negligible. (5) The cost of 
some parts of the works would prob- 
ably exceed the estimates of the Re- 
clamation Service. (The total of $165,- 
000,000 set by the Sibert Board was 
accepted in the final form of the bill) 
but opponents of the measure insist 
that eventually it will cost the Govern- 
ment at least $200,000,000. 


The Economics of It 

The project is expected eventually 
to be self-supporting. Funds for the 
construction are to be advanced by the 
U.S. Treasury as needed, and all rev- 
enues received are to be applied to re- 
paying the debt at 4 per cent interest 
within 50 years from enactment. The 
interest during this period will amount 
to $17,000,000. No charge is to be 
made for water for irrigation or drink- 
ing purposes furnished to the Imperial 
Valley, and $25,000,000 of the total is 
specifically allocated to flood control. 
But economists have objected that the 
extension of irrigation in the Imperial 
Valley can only aggravate the present 
depression of the farm industry by in- 
creasing acreage and crop surpluses, 
when what is needed is curtailment of 
production. 

Revenues will be derived from two 
sources—the sale of water to Los An- 
geles or other outside communities, and 
the sale or lease of electric power gen- 
erated at the dam. The Secretary of 


(Concluded on Page 28) 
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Henry Ford and Thrift 


Not since his now famous dictum 
that “history is bunk” has a public 
utterance of Henry Ford, one of 
America’s two billionaires, (the other 
is John D. Rockefeller) aroused so 
much comment as his recent statement 
on thrift for boys. Mr. Ford, who was 
in Washington to attend the annual 
dinner at the White House given to 
justices of the United States Supreme 
Court, was asked to say something for 
newspaper publication. His complete 
statement was as follows: 

“No successful boy ever saved any 
money. They spent it as fast as they 
got it for things toimprove themselves.” 
He said that Thomas Edison, one of 
his closest friends, never had any 
money until he got so much he couldn't 
spend it, and concluded by expressing 
his belief in sound spending plus hard 
work as the essential stepping stones 
to success. 

The statement, on the face of it, 
seems neither startling nor, it may be 
pointed out, very original, as similar 
statements have frequently been made 
by successful business men. The first 
sentence of the statement however, 
when removed from its contest, sounds 
somewhat radical, and it was this sen- 
tence which was emphasized in news- 
paper headlines and reports of the 
interview. 

Among those who disagreed with 
Ford was 13-year old Russell Johnson, 
president of the Gary Wheaton Junior 
Bank in Illinois which was formed to 
teach young people to save their 
money, who telegraphed a _ remon- 
strance to him. 

“How could you,” he wrote, “have 
started without someone’s savings to 
start on? It is particularly hard for 
youngsters to save nowadays. There 
are so many traps for nickels and 
dimes, so many ways to spend uselessly 
which are hard to tell from the useful 
ways. It is better to save against the 
time when one will know what is use- 
ful and what is not.” 

Readers of The Scholastic who are 
interested in the pros and cons of the 
thrift and savings question are invited 
to send in short essays on the subject. 
Questions for discussion might include: 

1. Do you think there is too much, 
or not enough emphasis on saving 
for young people? 

2. Can young people spend wisely, 
or should they save their money until 
they can? 

3. Should you set aside a part of 
your allowance for regular savings? 

4, What does “thrift” really mean? 
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Have You Voted Yet? 


Every Student's Ballot Counts in National Flower Poll 


¢6¢ TRANCE has the lily, England the 

rose, and everybody knows where 
the shamrock grows.” And now the 
United States is selecting the flower 
that will join these others in the ex- 
clusive circle of national flowers. All— 
frém school child to octogenerian—are 
balloting; flowers, beautiful and more 
than beautiful, are presenting them- 
selves as candidates. Which shall it be? 

The school children vote will prob- 
ably swing the election. Their enthu- 
siasm to use their first national suffrage 
is driving them to the polls en masse. 
From every state their ballot-bearing 
letters pour in on the American Nature 
Association of Washington, D. C., the 
organization counting the returns. In 
a campaign which is near to the hearts 
of all and which has caught the in- 
terest of women’s clubs, garden and 
civic organizations and girl and boy 
scout groups, the voice of the schools 
is having—for the first time—national 
significance. 

Has your class balloted yet? The 
poll is made simple and time-saving, 
so that the children, whose right to 
suffrage in this matter is fundamental 
and cannot with fairness be denied, 
may be allowed to vote without diver- 
gence from routine. Just a few mo- 
ments of discussion of the candidates, 
then the poll, and a letter to the Ameri- 
can Nature Association of Washington, 
D. C., listing the number of votes cast 
for the first three place winners. And 
it is not necessary to point out that 
participation in the country-wide cam- 


By Paul F, Hannah 
. Assistant Editor, Nature Magazine 
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Three of the native American flowers that have been proposed for adoption as the national 
flower. Columbine is the state flower of Colorado; Goldenrod of Alabama, Kentucky, Nebraska 
and North Carolina; Wild Rose of Iowa and North Dakota. There are many other possibilities. 


paign will be a practical and important 
lesson in citizenship, as well as in con- 
servation and flower-lore. 

The leading native flowers at pres- 
ent are the columbine, phlox, wild rose, 
daisy, goldenrod, mountain laurel, dog- 
wood, violet, black-eyed susan, dande- 
lion, larkspur and wild aster. Which 
do the students of your school want? 
Which will their vote, combined on 
equal terms with the vote of their elders 
in all parts of the nation, finally honor? 

Once the vote of the people has been 
recorded, Congress will be asked to 
make official the results of the referen- 
dum. The flower will be crowned. 
When Congressional legislation creates 
the national flower, however, it must 
create simultaneously protection for it 
on Federal lands and along the rights 
of way of Federal highways. The 
states must protect it from destruction 
wherever they can. The public must 


learn that they must decorate their 
homes and tables with the products of 
cultivation, not of promiscuous pick- 
ing. The state flower of Colorado, the 
columbine, was nearly obliterated by a 
too-loving people. The golden poppy 
of California that gave its name to the 
Golden Gate suffered from adoration. 
The national flower must not have 
such a fate. 

The floral constitution, unwritten but 
understood by all, deals with the ideal 
qualifications for the king of American 
flowers as follows: “It must bloom in 
all parts of the United States. It must 
be available at all times of the year. 
It must be popular with all and sym- 
bolic of the nation. It must be suit- 
able for emblems and designs. It must 
radiate tradition and history through 
its past associations with the creators 
and developers of the land.” Select the 
flower you believe best qualified on all 
these qualities. 





1214 16th Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


National Flower Editor, American Nature Association 


My choice for the National Flower is 





(If club or school voting, register number of votes for flowers tak- 
ing first, secorid and third places.) 
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If you like to draw, test your 
natural sense of design, pro- 
portion, color, perspective, 
ete., with our Art Ability 
Questionnaire. Learn if your tal- 
ent is worth developing. You will 
be frankly told what your score 
i 


8. 

Ma Federal Students are making 
$2,000, $4,000, $5,000 and $6,000 
yearly. The Federal Course is recog- 
nized everywhere by art employers 
and buyers of commercial art. Learn 
at home in spare time, without pre- 
vious training. ersonal, individual 
criticisms on your work. Get this free 
test—send now for your Questionnaire, 
Federal School of Commercial Designing 


74 Federal Schools Bidg. Minneapolis, Minn. 











THE SCHOLASTIC 


THE FORTNIGHT ABROAD 


‘Bolivia and Paraguay Make Warlike Gestures, but Respond to Pleas of League and 
Pan-American Union; Mussolini Abolishes Parliamentary Government 


War in the Jungle? 


T seemed a grim irony indeed that 

at the very moment Herbert Hoover 
was exchanging felicitations with offi- 
cials of Bolivia itself on his good-will 
tour, while the Pan-American republics 
were discussing new arbitration agree- 
ments at Washington, the great powers 
were renewing their pledges at Lugano, 
and the Senate of the United States 
was on the verge of ratifying the “Pact 
of Paris,” open hostilities bearing a 
grave threat of war were splitting the 


heart of the South American continent.’ 


The very name of the Bolivian capi- 
tal—through whose streets surged 
thousands of widly patriotic natives 
demanding war on their ancient enem- 
ies of Paraguay—is “peace” (La Paz). 

The dispute between Bolivia and 
Paraguay, though overshadowed in re- 
cent years by the notorious Tacna- 
Arica quarrel between Peru and Chile, 
is of much longer standing and con- 
tains just as much explosive power. 
These two republics, eighty per cent 
of whose population is composed of 
pure-blooded Indians and mestizos, are 
the only entirely inland nations in 
South America. _ Bolivia has almost 
three times the area and population of 
Paraguay, but is perched on the lofty 
plateaus of the Andean ranges with- 
out outlet to either ocean. Since Boli- 
via’s Pacific ports were lost in the 





Eduardo Diez de Medina, Bolivian minister 
to the U. S., who withdrew from the Pan- 
American Arbitration Conference. 
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Map of Bolivia and Paraguay. The disputed 

area lies on both sides of the dash line run- 

ning diagonally between the Pilcomayo and 
Paraguay Rivers. 


Chilean-Peruvian war of 1879-1883 
when she was allied with Peru, Bolivia 
has sought a port on the Paraguay 
River, which would give her a direct 
navigable channel to the Atlantic. Be- 
tween the Paraguay and the Pilcomayo 
rivers lies a huge swampy jungle 
known as the Gran Chaco, to which 
both nations lay claim. It is practically 
uninhabitable but has valuable _re- 
sources of oil and maté (the South 
American tea). 

The dispute dates from 1810, when 
the South American colonies began 
breaking away from Spain, and a 
vague Latin compact was drawn up 
delimiting the boundaries of the new 
states. But Bolivia and Paraguay have 
never been able to agree on its inter- 
pretation. Only recently a joint bound- 
ary commission has been meeting 
fruitlessly in Buenos Aires. Both na- 
tions have made a practice of send- 
ing troops into the Chaco to establish 
possession. A few weeks ago a Bolivian 
contingent was surprised by a larger 
Paraguayan force at Fort Vanguardia 
(so runs the Bolivian version) and sev- 
eral soldiers killed. The Paraguayans 
deny that they were the aggressors. 
Both peoples were immediately wrought 
to a pitch of frenzy. The Paraguayan 
minister to La Paz was handed his 
walking papers and conducted home- 
ward via Peru (there is no direct rail 
communication through the Chaco re- 
gion and warfare between them would 
be attended by enormous difficulties). 


Presidents Hernando Siles of Bolivia 
and José Guggiari of Paraguay mobi- 
lized their tiny standing armies and 
called out reserves. Further clashes 
occurred at various frontier forts. But 
so far no actual declaration of war has 
been made. 


Rival Leagues? 


Pressure on both the Latin states to 
arbitrate their quarrel soon got under 
way. It happened that representatives 
of twenty American republics were 
meeting at Washington in pursuance of 
a resolution adopted by the Sixth Pan- 
American Conference at Havana last 
winter. Their business was to draw up 
a broad multilateral treaty providing 
for compulsory arbitration of just such 
disputes as the present one. It will 
later be submitted for approval to all 
the member states. The Bolivian dele- 
gate, Dr. Diez de Medina, Minister to 
the United States, acting under orders 
from La Paz, immediately withdrew 
from the conference, declaring that 
Bolivia refused to discuss any plan of 
settlement until Paraguay should make 
“moral reparations” for its “grave af- 
front.” The conference offered its 
good offices for mediation, appointed a 
commission of four with Dr. Victor 
Maurtua of Peru as chairman and 
Charles Evans Hughes as one mem- 
ber, and Secretary of State Kellogg, 





Baron Hailsham, Lord High Chancellor of 

England, with his three sons. He is one of 

the Council of six appointed to carry on 
King George's duties. 
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chairman of the conference, made a 
personal plea to Bolivia to resume its 
place. Both Paraguay and Bolivia soon 
accepted the plan for mediation, and or- 
dered a halt in military preparations. 
A thorough investigation of the border 
incident will be made, and eventually, 
it is hoped, the larger question of the 
boundary -dispute will be peacefully 
arbitrated. 


Meanwhile another scene in the 
drama was played out in Switderland, 
where the Council of the League of 
Nations was holding its quarterly 
meeting at Lugano, instead of Geneva. 
Wary of aggravating European rela- 
tions with America by interfering in a 
dispute within the sphere of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine, the “Big Three” Foreign 
Ministers, Briand of France, Chamber- 
lain of Great Britain, and Stresemann 
of Germany, the controlling powers in 
the Council, ‘were at first uncertain 
what action to take. Bolivia and Para- 
guay are both members of the League. 
They decided upon an identical note 
to the two countries, expressing the 
conviction of the council that the in- 


. cident would not become serious, and 


uring them to remember their solemn 
pledges as signatories of the League 
convenant to seek a pacific solution of 
all disputes. Secretary Kellogg stated 
that the United States had no objec- 
tion to the League action, and it seemed 
likely that the European opinion thus 
expressed might have good effects on 
the contending nations. But the fact 
that actual mediation was by tacit con- 
sent left to the Pan-American group 
strengthens the belief that the Pan- 
American Union is attaining a position 
of influence in international affairs 
comparable to that of the League of 


Wilhelm Miklas, new President of Austria 


Scene at the last 
opening of the Ital- 
ian Parliament. On 
the dais are King 
Victor Emanuel, 
the Crown Prince, 
and the Army 
Council. At the 
right stands Pre- 
mier Mussolini read- 
ing his speech to 
the Assembly. The 
Queen is in the 
royal. gallery just 
over the throne. 


Nations abroad. America, by her in- 
sistence on a strict construction of the 
Monroe Doctrine, has obligated her- 
self to maintain peace in the Western 
Hemisphere. 

Apart from the South American fuss, 
the Council of the League devoted its 
main ‘efforts to a series of informal con- 
versations between the three leaders. 
They agreed to delay the convening 
of the League’s Preparatory Disarma- 
ment Commission, which had been 
scheduled by the last Assembly to meet 
in January or February. In view of 
the present discord between the United 
States and England on cruisers, and 
the approaching inauguration of Presi- 
dent Hoover, it seemed wisest to wait 
until the new American administration 
can get its hand on the throttle and 
possibly come to some naval agreement 
with England. There is general optim- 
ism that direct negotiations between 
the two English-speaking powers, 
which every one admits are essential 
to any effective disarmament program, 
will come out of the recent suggestions 
from Washington and London. M. 
Briand also made some promises to Dr. 
Stresemann regarding further steps in 
French evacuation of the occupied 
German territory, and all three issued 
a communique reaffirming their devo- 
tion to the “spirit of Locarno.” More 
practical, the five Allied powers and 
Germany have reached a definite agree- 
ment on the appointment of indepen- 
dent financial experts to make a com- 
plete settlement of the reparations 
problem. Each country will have two 
experts. The United States will be 
asked unofficially to take part. Ger- 
many will have complete equality with 
the others in the negatiations, and the 
meetings will be held in Paris and 
Berlin. 









Italy Ends Democratic Pretense 


Parliamentary government in Italy 
is at an end. For seven years since the 
famous “March on Rome” in 1922, 
Premier Benito Mussolini and his 
Fascist cohorts have been gradually 
changing the nature of all Italian in- 
stitutions. Now they have reached the 
crowning step in the process of cen- 
tralization. Last month the final ses- 
sion of the Chamber of Deputies 
elected by universal suffrage of the 
Italian people was held, and under the 
mesmerism of “Il Duce,” it abolished 
itself and passed by a large majority 
the act seting up the Grand Council of 
Fascismo as the supreme authority of 
Italy. This is the first time that a party 
group has been made a direct part of 
the Constitution. The present Cham- 
ber, the twenty-seventh elected since 
the establishment of the kingdom, con- 
tains a few “Liberals” who still offer 
a faltering opposition to Fascist poli- 
cies. The new Chamber will be chosen 
on March 21 and will take office on 
April 21, the anniversary of the found- 
ing of Rome. It will be 100 per cent 
Fascist. One thousand names will be 
proposed by members of the Fascist 
syndicates or trade unions and cooper- 
ative organizations. Mussolini and the 
Grand Council will then weed the list 
down to 400, who can be safely trusted 
to do the Fascist bidding. These 400 
will be submitted to the people in a 
last fleeting gesture of democracy. The 
people can take them or leave them, 
but they cannot change them. 

The Grand Council, from now on, 
will have supreme power over every 
phase of Italian life, economics, edu- 
eation, art, relations with the Roman 
Catholic Church, and the future of the 
monarchy itself. It will choose Mus- 
solini’s successor, if that gentleman 

(Concluded on Page 26) 
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THE SCHOLASTIC 


THE FORTNIGHT IN PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


Kellogg Treaty and Cruiser Bill Trip Each Other Up and Go Over until New Year; 


Reapportionment at Last in Sight 


The Treaty and the Navy 


ITH the exception of the Boul- 

der Dam bill (see page 16), the 
chief business of Congress for the first 
three weeks of the “lame duck”’ session 
was consideration of the pending naval 
construction bill simultaneously with 
ratification of the Kellogg-Briand 
Mulilateral Treaty (the “Pact of 
Paris”) for the renunciation of war as 
an instrument of national policy. Presi- 
dent Coolidge submitted the treaty to 
the Senate the day after its assembly 
with a special message in which he ex- 
pressed the hope that it would become 
effective during his term of office, and 
with no hampering reservations. The 
treaty was immediately referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, in 
which a battle began between the major- 
ity who want the treaty ratified intact, 
and a small “irreconcilable” minority 
who demand reservations to protect 
American interests. Senator Borah, the 
chairman, who strongly favors the 
treaty, has the task of steering it 
through the rocky shoals of the Senate. 
The opposition is small but loud and is 
personified in two men—Senator Jim 
Reed, the fighting Missouri Democrat 
who retires after this session, and Sen- 
ator Moses of New Hampshire, always 
an “America First” man. The com- 
mittee by a 14-2 vote reported the bill 
favorably to the Senate on Wednesday, 
December 18, in the hope that action 
could be secured before the Senate ad- 


T. Coleman DuPont, Millionaire Senator 
from Delaware, who has resigned on account 
of serious illness. 





journed Saturday for the Christmas 
holidays. It was agreed to report with- 
out recommendation a resolution by 
Senator Moses which would not require 
the assent of other signatory nations, 
but would merely express the “under- 
standing” of the Senator as to what the 
terms of the treaty mean. It read: 

RESOLVED, That the Senate of the 
United States declares that in advising and 
consenting to the multilateral treaty, it does 
so with the understanding: 

(1) That the treaty imposes no obligation 
on the United States to resort to coercive or 
punitive measures against any offending 
nation. 

(2) That the treaty does not impose any 
limitations upon the Monroe Doctrine or the 
traditional policies of the United States. 

(3) That the treaty does not impair the 
right of the United States to defend its ter- 
ritory, possessions, trade, or interests. 

(4) That the treaty does not obligate the 
United States to the conditions of any treaty 
to which the United States is not now a 
party. 

In the Senate at large, polls of the 
sentiment indicate that only ten men 
are definitely opposed to the treaty, 
although several others are indifferent 
and consider its adoption a meaning- 
less gesture. There is little doubt, 
therefore that it will be ratified by a 
comfortable margin. But it is in a pos- 
sible conflict with the navy bill that 
the seeds of discord lie. When an im- 
mediate vote was demanded on the floor 
of the Senate, Chairman Frederick 
Hale of the Naval Affairs Committee 
objected to treaty action before pass- 
age of the cruiser bill, and obstructive 
tactics of the “big navy” men threat- 
ened to prevent any further action be- 
fore the recess. A compromise was 
eventually agreed to by which both 
matters were put over until January 
3, when both will become the order of 
the day. But this only postpones the 
clash, 

There are many men in Congress 
who favor both the treaty and an en- 
larged navy. But in the minds of the 
more extreme advocates of each, there 
is a definite psychological resistance to 
the other. This is especially true of the 
civilian leaders throughout the nation 
who have been pressing for immediate 
ratification of the pact. Men like Presi- 
dents Hibben and Butler of Princeton 
and Columbia, Bishop McConnell -and 
Dr. Cadman of the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America, 
Mrs. Carrie Chapman. Catt, Rabbi 
Stephen S. Wise, and Ivy Lee, Rocke- 

















—Hanny in Philadelphia Inquirer 


GO AHEAD, IT’S PERFECTLY SAFE 


feller’s publicity man, are declaring 
outspokenly that an expansion of the 
navy at the very moment of ratification 
of the Kellogg pact is a slap in the 
face of world opinion and a menace to 
the preservation of world peace, in that 
it puts America in the position of hav- 
ing no faith in its idealistic professions. 
On the other hand, the national defense 
group declare that, regardless of treat- 
ies, disarmament is not yet here, and 
we cannot afford to weaken our navy 
at this critical period. There is no 
doubt that the public opinion of Eng- 
land and France considers our position 
inconsistent and hypocritical. 

Meanwhile the House of Represen- 
tatives, which is largely controlled by 
the naval advocates, passed bills ap- 
propriating $3,800,000 for modernizing 
the battleships California, Oklahoma, 
and Nevada and for completing the 
giant submarines V-5 and V-6. 


Reapportionment Up 


Congress at last seems to have taken 
a definite step toward ending the 
peculiar situation which has existed 
since 1920 by which it deliberately 
violates the Federal Constitution. As 
is well known, that document provides 
that the House of Representatives shall 
be reapportioned every ten years on 
the basis of the decennial census, i.e., 
that the ratio of population on which 
the number of representatives of each 
state in Congress shall be revised when 
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Chart showing total receipts of the U. S. 

Government for the past six years, divided 

by the percentages derived from tariff, in- 
come tax, and other main sources. 


the new population figures are com- 
piled. No reapportionment has been 
made since 1910, despite the fact that 
immense changes have taken place in 
the population of the nation, as shown 
by the Census of 1920 and by more re- 
cent estimates of the Census Bureau. 
Under these circumstances, many poli- 
tical scientists have questioned the 
legitimacy of all legislation passed by 
Congress since 1920 and even of the 
recent Presidential election _ itself 
(Schol., Nov. 3, p. 19). 

In the last two Congresses a bill has 
been introduced by Representative 
Fenn of Massachusetts providing for 
immediate reapportionment. It has al- 
ways been quietly killed by represen- 
tatives of states which stand to lose 
members under the proposed revision. 
Now the Fenn bill is up again and has 
a formidable bloc of a hundred men 
behind it who have served notice that 
unless immediate consideration is given 
to their bill, they will start a whole- 
sale filibuster against every other piece 
of legislation in the House. And they 
mean it! At last the Census Committee 
has favorably reported the bill and the 
House leaders have promised a vote on 
it after New Year's. 

The Fenn bill in its present form 
provides that if Congress does not re- 
apportion itself after the Census of 
1930, the Census Bureau shall certify 
the correct representation of the vari- 
ous states, and the clerk of the House 
shall automatically put the revised list 
into effect. The bill would wisely hold 
the membership of the House at the 
present number—435, since a larger 
number would be decidedly unwieldly. 
Instead, it shifts the numbers of repre- 
sentatives in the various states. For ex- 
ample, California will gain six repre- 
sentatives and Michigan four. Several 
others will gain from one to three each. 
On the other hand, a number of states 
will lose one or two members, including 


Missouri, Mississippi, Connecticut, 
Iowa, etc. The changes are due to the 
fact that some of the states have gained 
immensely in population since 1910 on 
account of industrial booms or tourist 
migrations, while others have stood 
still or even gone back. The House is 
now based on a total national popula- 
tion of 91,641,197, while it is obvious 
that there are at least 30,000,000 
citizens without legal representation in 
Congress at present. Some of the op- 
position to the bill has come from dry 
organizations which fear that the large 
wet cities will gain in representation 
at the expense of dry rural regions. 


The West Appointment 


Last summer President Coolidge ap- 
pointed Roy O. West of Chicago to 
become Secretary of the Interior suc- 
ceeding Dr. Hubert Work, who retired 
to become Herbert'Hoover’s campaign 
manager. The appointment was a “re- 
cess” one, made while Congress is not 
in session in order to carry on essential 
administrative duties. It was freely 
predicted, however, that West would 
be bitterly opposed when the time 
came for the Senate to confirm his ap- 
pointment in the December session, 
and the prediction has come true. Mr. 
West is a corporation lawyer, former 
secretary of the Republican National 
Committee, who has been throughout 
his business career closely associated 
with Samuel Insull, the Chicago public 
utilities magnate, both as legal counsel 
and as an investor in Insull properties. 
Mr. Insull is persona non grata with 
the Senate because of his contemptuous 
refusal to testify when called as a wit- 
ness during the Reed committee inves- 
tigation of Senatorial primaries. It was 
then revealed that Insull contributed 
over $200,000 to the campaign fund of 
Col. Frank L. Smith, Republican can- 
didate for the Senate from Illinois, 
who was later refused a seat by the 
Senate. No personal misfeasance is 
charged against Mr. West, but his op- 
ponents charge that no man of his pre- 
vious associations can possibly-exercise 
impartial judgment on questions in- 
volving great public domains that are 
constantly being sought by utility cor- 
porations. The Sinclair-Fall scandals 
are still fresh in mind. 

Mr. West was raked over the coals 
in hearings of the Senate Public Lands 
Committee, of which young Gerald P. 
Nye of North Dakota, a sworn enemy 
of privilege, is chairman. The partic- 
ular objection to his confirmation at 
present was that the Secretary of the 
Interior, along with the Secretaries of 
War and Agriculture, is an ex officio 
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member of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion, to which the Midwest Utilities, an 
Insull company, had just applied for 
a license to exploit the Cumberland 
Falls, the so-called “Niagara of the 
South” on the Cumberland River, Ken- 
tucky, for power purposes, along with 
some twenty other valuable power 
sites throughout the South. West would 
thus be in the position of passing on 
the interests of his own client. He ex- 
pressed his determination to be impar- 
tial and offered to abstain from sitting 
in cases where Insull applications were 
involved. The committee then voted, 
7 to 3, to report the West nomination 
favorably, and it will probably pass 
the Senate. It is unlikely, in any case, 
that Mr. West could do much damage 
to the public interests if he wanted to, 
as Mr. Hoover is not expected to re- 
tain him in his cabinet. 


Washington Notes 


The eighth annual budget of the United 
States (for the fiscal year July 1, 1929 to 
June 30, 1930) was submitted to Congress by 
President Coolidge. It calls for an estimated 
expenditure (exclusive of postal receipts) of 
$3,780,000,000, as compared with an actual 
and estimated expenditure for 1928-29 (the 
year being only half run) of $3,794,000,000. 
The President predicted a surplus of $60,- 
000,000 for 1930, as against $36,000,000 for 
1929. But this has already been upset by the 
announcement of large tax refunds totalling 
$75,000,000, which would wipe out the nar- 
row surplus. These refunds include nearly 
a million dollars to Senator Couzens of 
Michigan on alleged profits in the famous 
Ford stock sale, which the Government has 
been forced to drop. 


Senator T. Coleman DuPont of Delaware, 
member of the great powder family, has re- 
signed from the Senate on account of ill 
health. Mr. DuPont last year had a serious 
operation on this throat, in which a portion 
of the larynx was removed and an artificial 
one substituted, enabling him to talk. Judge 
Daniel O. Hastings of Wilmington was ap- 
pointed by Governor Robinson to fill out 
DuPont’s term which expires in 1931. 





McCutcheon in Chicago Tribune 
HOPE HEADQUARTERS 
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Bubbles from the News Cauldron 


Wilhelm Miklas was chosen the second 
President of the Autstrian Republic to suc- 
ceed the venerable Dr. Michael Hainisch, 
who has held the office since the fall of the 
Hapsburg Empire. Miklas is much less popu- 
lar than Hainisch. He is a school teacher 
and principal, a Clerical, and is one of the 
few Austrian leaders opposed to “Anschluss,” 
or union with Germany. He was elected by 
the Parliament, and won chiefly because the 
Socialists, who are very powerful in Austria, 
abstained from voting. Monsignor Seipel, the 
statesman-priest, will continue as Chancellor 
(equivalent to the premiership in other 
nations). 


A “Meditation Chapel,” which guests and 
employees may use as a retreat for prayer 
and meditation, was recently opened at the 
Hotel Biltmore in New York City. 


The St. Louis Post-Dispatch, on the oc- 
casion of its fiftieth birthday, published an 
impressive anniversary number, containing a 
special section on the spiritual advance of 
mankind which included articles by Calvin 
Coolidge, Henry Ford, William Howard Taft, 
Richard Byrd, H. G. Wells, Dean Inge, and 
many other notables. 


The winning design for the completion of 
of the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier at 
Washington has been chosen. It is the work 
of Lorimer Richard, a young New York ar- 
chitect, who designed the bust of General 
Grant ini the Hall of Fame of New York 
University. Fifty thousand dollars has been 
appropriated by Congress for the Tomb. 


A new type of artificial cotton, which may 
eventually revolutionize the textile industry, 
is being raised successfully by British scien- 
tists in England. 


A vast department store chain, the largest 
of its kind in the world, with twenty-two 
members and a yearly sales volume of more 
than one billion dollars, was recently formed 
by the Hahn Department Stores, Inc. The 
most important of its stores is Jordan Marsh, 
Boston. 


Premier Baldwin replied in a friendly tone 
to Representative Britten’s proposal for a 
conference between committees of the British 
Parliament and the American Congress on 
naval armaments. He pointed out, however, 
that the suggestion could not be officially ac- 
cepted because of the constitutional provi- 
sions for the handling of foreign affairs in 
both countries. President Coolidge and Sec- 
retary Kellogg resent Britten’s action, but it 
is possible that some more official proposal 
for naval negotiations will soon be made. 


The first completed building of Yeshiva 
College, which will combine Hebrew religious 
and secular studies, was recently dedicated in 
New York City. The college will eventually 
occupy three city blocks and accomodate sev- 
eral thousand high school, college, and sem- 
inary students, 





A celebration in honor of Orville Wright, 
who twenty-five years ago flew the first power 
driven airship, was attended in Dayton by 
aeronautical experts from all over the world. 
(above) Wright's first factory. 


Twelve thousand laborers on the banana 
plantations in the province of Magdalena, 
Colombia, went on an armed strike, seized 
and pillaged crops and houses, and disarmed 
troops. The anger of the strikers is said to 
have been aroused by a workmen’s compen- 
sation law which discriminated against tem- 
porary workers who make up the bulk of the 
plantation hands. Mexican communists were 
among the leaders of the strike. Martial law 
was declared by the government, and an 
embargo on arms. In a series of pitched bat- 
tles, the troops have scattered the resistance. 
Some American residents of the region were 
attacked, but appear now to be safe. 


From another sector of Latin American 
other labor troubles threatened. Portes Gil, 
the new president of Mexico, has incurred 
the enmity of the “Crom” or Regional Con- 
federation of Labor, whose president, Luis 
Morones, was formerly Minister of Labor 
and an influential part of the Calles Govern- 
ment. Morones has threatened a_ general 
strike if Gil uses violence against the unions, 
but the President minimizes the strength of 
the Crom, and is working on a new indus- 
trial code which will satisfy the workers and 
bring higher wages. 

a 


Public elementary and high schools of the 
United States cost $2,026,308,190 in 1926, ac- 
cording to a survey made public by the Bu- 
reau of Education. 


= 


Thelma Svarstad, 17-year-old school girl 
of Brown County, South Dakota, and William 
Tobias, 15, of Saginaw County, Michigan, 
were named champions in a recent national 
health contest. 

An exhibit of undersea life which has just 
been opened in the American Museum of 
Natural History is attracting thousands of 
people by its realistic portrayal of life at the 
bottom of the sea. 


The annual Winter dinner of the Gridiron 
Club, the famous organization of Washington 
newspaper correspondents, was featured by 
good-natured “wise-cracking” at the expense 
of President Coolidge and other high govern- 
ment officials. 
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4. MEDIEVAL HISTORY 


(From the beginning of the fifth century to 
the opening of the sixteenth century.) 
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(Closing Date, January 15) 

1 With the break-up of the Roman Em- 
it, 2 pire, hordes of barbarians poured into 
ef $ Europe, Even the Huns, under Alaric, 
by 4 laid waste Italy for a time but they were 
d. $5 beaten back at Tours. The most success- 

6 ful of the barbarian kings was probably 

7 Charlemagne, who was crowned “Em- 

8 peror of the Romans” on Easter Sunday, 
na 9 800, in Milan by Pope Leo III. Charle- 
1a, 10 magne promoted education by ordering 
ed 11 clergy to teach only the children of the 
ed 12 nobility. This work was vigorously fos- 
to 13. tered by his successors. 

n- 14 After Charlemagne’s death his empire 
m- 15 soon fell to pieces. Indeed, there was no 
the 16 one strong enough to control the power- 
ere 17 ful land owners. These latter, after do- 
LW 18 ing homage and swearing to be loyal 
an 19 suzerains to even more powerful land- 
at- 20 owners, built themselves castles from the 
ce. 21 many wide windows of which they could 
ere 22 look forth upon their fields tilled by well- 

23 cared-for slaves. 

24 The mightiest authority throughout the 
an 25 Middle Ages was the Church. Owing to 
- 26 the energy of Leo X and Gregory the 
, 27 Great (the man who declared that the 
_ 28 title, Pope, should be used only for the 
_ 29 bishop of Rome), the bishops of Rome 
= 30 began to assume temporal as well as spir- 
cal 31 itual power. The monks, holy men who 
ne 32 lived with their families in monasteries, 
at 33 did little to increase the influence of the 
us- 34 Church, often going as missionaries to 
ind 35 distant places as did St. Augustine to 

36 England. 

37 The Church was chiefly responsible for 

38 Crusades. In fact, it was Urban I who 
the 39 issued the call at Chaumont in 1090. The 
ac 40 main purpose of the crusades was to aid 
Su 41 Emperor.Alexius against the Ottoman 

42 Turks. The First Crusade, under the 
: 43 leadership of such men as Count Ray- 
girl 44 mond, Walter the Penniless, Godfrey of 
am 45 Toulouse, and Bohemond, who was one 
an, 46 of the leaders of the Normans of France, 
nal 47 set out in 1095 but failed to capture 

48 Jerusalem. Several other crusades fol- 

49 lowed under such leaders as Frederick II 
ust 50 (called Barbarossa) and Richard the 


of 51 Lion-Hearted, but no permanent control 
was established over the Holy Land by 
the westerners. 

54 The civilization of the Middle Ages 
55 bore unmistakable evidences of the influ- 
56 ence of the Church. Those who questioned 
its teachings and proposed to cast off its 
authority were guilty of larceny and were 
punished by the Inquisition, a machine 
which inflicted cruel tortures. The trying 
of heretics was especially delegated to 
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the Franciscan friars. The government 
63 buildings are the best examples of me- 
dieval architecture: the Romanesque style 
65 with its thin walls and round arches; the 
66 Gothic, with its small windows and fly- 
67 ing buttresses. Of literature there was lit- 
68 tle: in England, the Song of Roland and 
69 the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle; in France, 
Beowulf @nd the ballads of the min- 
71 nesingers; in Germany, the songs of the 
troubadours. Most of the people of that 
73 time knew nothing about science; the few 
that did, accepted, as a rule, the teach- 
75 ings of the ancient Latin and Greek 
authors without question. But there were 
77 a few great institutions of learning, 
78 notably Paris, which specialized in law, 
79 and Bologna, Italy, which specialized in 
80 medicine, where students delved in their 
81 thick textbooks and experimented in their 
82 well-equipped laboratories. The venera- 
83 tion which the scholars of the period ac- 
corded to the teachings of Aristotle aided 
85 their progress, but Francis Bacon ushered 
86 in a new era by deploring observation 
87 and experimentation as better methods 
88 for acquiring knowledge. 


A List of New Books 
(Concluded from Page 12) 


Roosevelt, Theodore. Theodore Roosevelt's Diaries 
of Boyhood and Youth; illus. from photographs 
and with facsimiles of the author's drawings 
and letters. N. Y. Scribner, 1928. 365 p. 

Santee, Ross. Cowboy; illus. by the author. N. Y. 


Cosmopolitan, 1928. 257 p. 
Taylor, Rachel Annand. Leonardo the Florentine ; 
A study in personality. N. Y. Harper, 1927. 


580 p. illus. 

Van Loon, Hendrik Willem. The Life and Times 
of Pieter songooeam. N. Y. Holt, 1928. 336 p. 

lus. map: 

White, William Allen. Masks in a Pageant. N. Y. 
Macmillan, 1928. 507 p. illus. 

Woodward, Kathleen. Jinging Street: Childhood 
= a London Slum. N Harper, 1928. 150 p. 
illus. 


FICTION 


Abbott, Eleanor Hallowell. But Once a Fee 
Christmas Stories. N. Y. Appleton, 1928. 312 p. 

Aldrich, a Bess Streeter. A Lantern in Her 
Hand. N. Y. Appleton, 1928. 306 p. 

Bedford- he Henry. D’Artagnan, the Sequel to 
The hree Musketeers; augmenting and_in- 
corporating a fragmentary manuscript by Alex- 
andre Dumas. Covici-Friede, 1928. 312 p. 

Cournos, {ohn, Ea. The Fifteen Finest Short Stor- 
ies. N. Y. Dodd, 1928. ts 

Davis, Elmer. Giant Killer, N 
373 p. map. 


Py. John Day, 1928. 


_ Warwick. Old Pybus. N. Y. Knopf, 
1928. 376 p 
Gibbs, paw Hamilton. Harness. Bost. Little, 


1928, 320 p. 

Lincoln, A c. nag Bradford’s Boy. N. Y. 
Appleton, 1928. 

samen. ge Fs 7 Fortune. N. Y. Century, 

6 p. 

Milne, Alan Alexandre. The House at Pooh 
Corner; with decorations by E. H. Shepard. 
| SB tton, 1928. 178 p. 

Robida, Albert. ir of Carcassonne; tr. 
from the « —" b T. Cooper; illus. by D. 
P. Lathrop. N. ¥, Longmans, 1928. 213 p. 

Strunsky, Simeon. King khnaton, a Chronicle of 

Longmans, 1928. 306 p. 

Caspar Hauser; tr. by Caro- 

= Newton. N. Y. Horace Liveright, 1928. 
P. 
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Results of No. 3 (Rome) 

The First Prize for the best list of 
corrections t6 Contest No. 3 (Rome), 
in the December 1 issue is awarded to 

Bernard Thompson, Logan County 
High School, Peetz, Colorado. Honor- 
able Mention is awarded to the follow- 
ing: Katherine Robbin, West New 
York (N. J.) High School; Martha 
Emmerson, Marshall (Mo.) High 
School; Garnett Board, North Fork 
(W. Va.) High School; Marion How- 
ell, Stevens High School, Lancaster, 
Pa; Paul Edward Ertzinger, Clear 
Creek High School, Huntington, Ind. 

Contestants must not become dis- 
couraged. Owing to the large number 
of good replies, when a student has 
once been awarded an honorable men- 
tion, he cannot again receive mention 
unless his paper deserves the first prize. 
No first prize-winner is eligible to re- 
peat. 











Corrections on Contest No. 3 


Errors Corrections 


1 Aeneas Romulus 
4 three seven 
. 5 north south 
6 within sight of eighteen miles from the sea 
ll icily frica 
14 Aemilianus Africanus 
15 eastern western 
17 little great 
20 equal unequal 
21 + increase decrease 
22 acier larger 
32 enate ple 
33 ople cause 
36 former latter 


37 died from the plague was assassinate:| 


41 brother grandnephew and adopted son 
42 Lepidus Antony 
42 A.D. BC ‘ 
48 Gaius Gaius Julius 
50 poems orations, letters, essays 
53 algebra (false) 
57 general adviser, scholar, etc. 
58 erence Virgil 
59 orations odes, poems 
60 Greece Rome 
61 geometry geography 
62 no resemblance some, conellapable 


65 purified 
66 favored 
67 preferred 


tried to purity, but failed 
opposed, ris 
condemned dislikea 


. 
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WHO PAINTED ME? 


1. This picture of a demure Dutch girl 
working at a delicate type of craftsmanship 
is one of the best, though not most typical, 
examples of its author. The serene, busy little 
head is painted as broadly as if it were in 
a fresco. But the details of the objects are 
incomparably refined and jewel-like. The fig- 
ure is seated bending over a table; the jacket 
is canary colored, while blue—a very special 
shade of blue peculiar to this painter—is in- 
troduced in the cushion at the left. Perhaps 
the most marked quality of this small canvas 
is its luminosity. This painter’s planes of 
creamy light in his walls have never been 
excelled. The lighting in this picture is from 
the right, whereas in most of his others it is 
from the left. 





Results of Contest No. 6 


The First Prize of a print of an etching or 
painting for Contest No. 6 is awarded to 
William Swartz, Plainfield (New Jersey) 
High School, whose essay on Gericault’s “The 
Raft of the Medusa” appears elsewhere on 
this page. Honorable Mention is awarded to 
the following: Evelyn E. Tanner, Hope 
Street High School, Providence, R. L; on 
Klein, Morgantown (W. Va.) High School; 
Volita Meuschke, Pawhuska (Okla.) High 
School; Blanche Robinson, Newport News 
(Va.) High School; Stella Kolosky, Mounds- 
ville (W. Va.) High School. 


Answers must be accompanied by an es- 
say not exceeding 100 words, A | shouid 
bear your name, school, town, and teacher's 
name in upper left-hand corner. No acco:m- 
panying letter is necessary. Address Painting 
Contest Editor. 





{s Closing Date 
7} January 15 
2. Very little is known 
of the artist’s life. He was 
born, married, had ten 
children, was four times 
elected “master” of St. 
Luke’s Guild (the local 
painters’ union), and died 
at 43—all in the same 
town. The executor of his 
estate was Antony van 
Leeuwenhoek, the inven- 
tor 6f the microscope, who 
was probably the model 
for three of his scientific 
pictures. He is known to 
have been in financial 
straits more than once 
(who wovwldn’t with ten 
children), for a traveler 
recorded that he could not 
pay his bread bill, and 
the baker’s long overdue 
account was liquidated 
after the painter’s death 
by two pictures. Today 
they would buy a Hima- 
laya range of bread! 


‘ 


3. For a century and a 
half .after his death he 
seems to have been en- 
tirely forgotten. His pic- 
tures were _ scattered 
through sales, lost, de- 
stroyed, or palmed off as 
other men’s work, and the 
signatures and dates on 
them are totally unrealiable. Then a French 
connoisseur, attracted by the beauty of some 
genre pieces, set on foot an investigation 
which resulted in the painter’s rehabilitation 
in critical favor. There are now in existence 
only 37 absolutely authenticated examples, ten 
of them in America. Even at the very con- 
servative rate of four a year, he must have 
painted almost a hundred pictures. What can 
have become of the others? He painted but 
one known landscape, one street scene, one 
classical picture, one religious, one portrait. 
The rest are figure-pieces of prosperous 
Dutch interiors. 


4. He has been called a “perfect painter,” 
and is particularly appreciated by modern 
artists, for he saw the world as moderns do, 
enveloped in natural light and atmosphere. 
If, as one enthusiast has remarked, “the 
whole art of painting consists in the right 
relation of values, then is the greatest 
painter that ever lived!” 








The Raft of the Medusa 


By William Swartz 
Plainfield (N. J.) High School 


Hogarth revolutionized English art; Geri- 
cault, the French. Hogarth swept the brush 
from the hand of the foreign invader; Geri- 
cault, from the classicists. Jean Louis Geri- 
cault (1791-1824) painted real life, common 
people, human sufferings, and called it art. 
In painting the “Raft of the Medusa,” Geri- 
cault had a carpenter, a survivor of the 
Medusa, construct an exact replica of the raft 
on which he was saved. Jean then moved 
near a hospital and studied human agony. 
The result was this terrifyingl: authentic 
portrayal of life. 
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The Fortnight Abroad 
(Concluded from Page 21) 


should ever prove mortal. And when 
one says the Grand Council, one means 
Mussolini. If ever a single individual 
could say truthfully “L’etat, cest moi,” 
that man is Il Duce. What is more, 
the Italian people like it and are heart 
and soul behind their dictator. Musso- 
lini has now assumed seven out of the 
thirteen portfolios of his cabinet. When 
Signor Luigi Federzoni, long one of 
his most trusted lientenants, was 
created a Senator and resigned as Min- 
ister of the Colonies, Mussolini took 
that job along with the Premiership, 
the Ministries of Foreign Affairs, In- 
ternal Affairs, Army, Navy, Aero- 
nautics, and Corporations, as well as 
being the supreme head of the Fascist 
party. One of the largest items in his 
future program is a drive to stop the 
steady drift of the people to the cities, 
and to keep them on the land. 


England’s King 


At this writing, King George has 
reached a point in his month-long fight 
against pneumonia and pleurisy where 
it seems possible that he may survive 
and gradually enter a stage of con- 
valescence. Several operations have 
been performed for draining the pleura 
of pus by puncture. After each he has 
seemed to show slight gains. Ray 
treatments have also been used to some 
advantage. The recovery is bound to 
be long and painful, and there is 
danger of a relapse at any time. 

The Prince of Wales reached his 
father’s bedside finally after an excit- 
ing and trying trip of 6,500 miles by 
fast cruiser and train from Dar-es- 
Salaam, East Africa. The run from 
Brindisi, Italy, to Boulogne on the 
Channel was the fastest ever made on 
the Continent. He immediately plunged 
into a heavy accumulation of official 
duties, substituting for the King, and 
it is evident that whatever the outcome 
of the King’s illness, the Prince will as- 
sume from this time a much larger and 
heavier responsibility in the govern- 
ment. A meeting of the Privy Council 
was held in the King’s bedchamber and 
the King himself signed an order estab- 
lishing a special Council of State to 
deal with necessary business of the 
realm during his disability. All ap- 
pointments and legislation have to be 
signed by the King. The six persons 
who wil] exercise this power are the 
Queen, the Premier Baldwin, Baron 
Hallsham, the Lord High Chancellor, 
and Dr: Lang, the new Archbishop of 
Canterbury. 
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William Morris 
(Concluded from Page 10) 


will come to pass in spite of the Social- 
ists.” If any permanent effect of Mor- 
ris’ socialism can be traced today, it is 
in the groundwork which it laid for the 
present powerful British Labor Party. 
At his death in 1896, he said: “I have 
enjoyed my life, few more so, and 
death in any case is sure.” “‘Forsooth, 
brothers, fellowship is heaven, and lack 
of fellowship is hell.” 





Reading List 

William Morris’ own works, published ovigienly 
from 1858 to 1896, were reprinted in a coll 
edition of 24 volumes by his daughter May 
(1910). The most important of them from a 
social standpoint are: “The Aims of Art,” “Art 

and the Beauty of the Earth,” and “Hopes and 
Fears for Art’ (lectures); Signs of Change 
(seven lectures on Socialism); News from No 
where and A Dream of John Ball (Utopian 
romances) and —— Its Growth and 
Outcome (with B. 

J. W. Mackail, The Li B -_ William Morris. 2v. 
London, Longmans reen, 1901. (One of the 
pat bio = ies.) 

Elisabeth er Cary, William Morris: Poet, 
Craftsman, ‘a Socialist. New York, Putnam’s, 


1902. 
Alfred Noyes, William Morris (English Men of 
—— Series). New York, 1909. (On his 


y:) 

A. Clutton Brock, William Morris, His Work and 
Influence. New —_ Henry Holt (Home Uni- 
versity Library), 1 

Compton-Rickett, "William Morris, a Study in 
Personality. London, Herbert Jenkins, 1913. 
(Contains exhaustive analytical biography.) 

H. Halliday poorng, The Kelmscott Press and 
William Morris, Master Craftsman. London, 
Macmillan, 1924. 
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JOIN one of 


the biggest training squads ef all time 
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You can... right 


in your own home! 


20,238 boys kept these Personal Rec- 
ordslastyear.Signup — now—for1929! 

By sending i in the coupon, you can 
go “in training”, along with thousands 
of other boys, and keep your record 
on a personal score board—a record 
all your own! 


And that score board is yours for 
the asking. It’s a month to month rec- 
ord of your height and weight. Put it 
up in your room. Chalk up your 
eee height and weight. Fol- 

ow the rules given below. 


“on the training table.” For 
instance, tea and coffee — drinks 
that contain caffein, a harmful drug. 


Instead, ~~ a drink that helps 
your score. Postum made with milk. 
It’s hot, delicious, a favorite with 
coaches and their teams. 

Postum is made of whole wheat and 
bran roasted to a rich brown. All you 
do is add hot milk and a little sugar 
to Instant Postum. A fragrant drink 
that brings you the nourishment of 
milk, plus the wholesomeness of grains. 

Along with your score board will 
come a week’s supply of Instant 
Postum, so you can start at once. 


One thing more about the score 
board. It’s a whiz. For, all around 
your own record, are the world records 
in the major sports—each illustrated, 
and giving the name of the record 
maker, his country, and the date. 
Official. Indisputable. Sign up for the 
big training squad. Mail the coupon 
for Postum and score board today! 
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MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 








Watch yourrecord climb! That 
steady climb in height and 
weight means you’re heading 
straight for the “pink of con- 
dition” that marks the real ath- 


letes and champions! Name 
Is training hard? Not at all! Street 
Here are the big coaches’ rules: Cay. State 


Postum Company, Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 


I want totry Postum for thirty days and see how it helps 
my score. Please send me, without cost or obligation, 
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My Personal Score Board and 


One week’s supply of Instant Postum 














Fill in completely—Print name and address 





Eat plenty of good food. Get 
lots of sleep, fresh air, exercise. 








In Cote address Canapran Postum Company, Ltd. 


12 Metropolitan Bldg., Toronto 2, Ontario. 











Avoid things that don’t belong 











CONDITION OF YOUR 
COLLECTION 


For the beginner a thorough knowl- 
edge of what condition really means 
to the philatelist will save many a 
heartache later on. “Space filling” is a 
habit the beginner gets into and until 
his collection grows quite a bit he is apt 
to overlook its condition. Stamps with 
the perforations cut off, torn edges, 
badly creased copies, greasy and soiled 
or badly thumbed copies, thinned spots 
—all these detract from your collection 
and a few of them on a page of other- 
wise first class stamps will give the 
page the appearance of shoddiness. 

One cannot always collect the very 
best specimens, but one can be on the 
lookout for a duplicate in better con- 
dition. 

Spruce up your album. Just as soon 
as possible weed out the poor speci- 
mens—become a student of condition. 

Observe various points to make your 
collection more attractive. Arrangement 
of your stamps; cleanliness of your 
pages that are so apt to become marked 
with thumb prints; care in mounting or 
hinging your stamps on the album 
pages and many other small points are 
worthy of careful observance. 

Many collectors prefer the cancelled 
stamps to the mint copies and here one 
must look for the lighter cancelled 
copies for a smudgy or heavy cancella- 
tion detracts from appearance of the 
other stamps. 





SPORT” 
Take a chance, send me a dime-and see what I 
shall send you. If not satisfied, dime refunded. 
A. E. ANDERSON 
815 Carroll Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 





BIG MYSTERY PACKET 


0 diff. stamps from the lands of CANNIBALS, 
HEATHENS, and WILD SAVAGES. Including IRAQ, AL- 
BANIA, U.8., UGANDA, KENYA, UBANGI, etc. Only 
8c if you ask to see some nice stamps, sets- and singles. 
JOS. DENNIE, 7763 Logan,. Detroit, Mich. 





THE GOOD WILL 


OF HUNDREDS OF COLLECTORS USING “GOPH- 
ER” Net Approvals inspires this Christmas Special. 
{ EVERYLAND Album (holds 2000 stamps) 
300 ALL DIFFERENT STAMPS (big value) 
1000 Best Grade Peelable Hinges, one Perforation 
Gauge, ALL FOR ONLY 75c, including a nice se- 
lection of “GOPHER” QUALITY Net Approvals. 
NORTH STAR STAMP CO., 202 Clifton, Mnips., Minn. 


Boulder Dam 


(Concluded from Page 18) 


the Interior. might, in his discretion, 
build the plant and dispose of the 
power at the switchboard. Or he might 
rent the plant to private interests. Or 
he might issue a license to private in- 
terests to utilize and dispose of the 
power as they saw fit. The first two 
of these solutions are objected to by 
the power corporations as “govern- 
ment ownership,” and it is this phase 
of the bill which has caused the great- 
est controversy. An amendment offered 
by Senator Reed of Pennsylvania to 
compel the Secretary to exhaust all 
private resources before the Govern- 
ment should construct the plant was 
voted down; and an opposite amend- 
ment making Government construction 
mandatory was eliminated. So that as 
it now stands, the policy adopted will 
depend largely on the inclinations of 
President Hoover and his Interior De- 
partment. Hoover has not commited 
himself definitely beyond the actual 
construction of the dam. Any contracts 
entered into by the Secretary of the 
Interior under the act must be for not 
longer than 50 years, must conform to 
the provisions of the Federal Water 
Power Act, and must guarantee a suf- 
ficient. return to amortize the debt. 

In the next issue of The Scholastic 
a thorough debate outline will be pub- 
lished on the general principle of 
Government versus Private Ownership 
and Operation of Water Power. 


States’ Rights 


The principal cause of delay that 
has prevented the enactment of the 
Boulder Dam Bill until now is the in- 
ability of the seven basin states to 
agree upon the division of rights. A 
compact between the states was signed 
at Sante Fe in 1922 under which the 
flow of the Colorado’s waters was to be 
divided, half to the four upper basin 
states, and half to the three lower 
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Math Puzzle Corrections 


Two regrettable typographical errors 
crept into the key for the complicated 
Mathematical Cross-word Puzzle pub- 
lished in the issue of December 15. 
Readers who have already sent in an- 
swers and wish to change them to ac- 
cord with these corrected problems may 
have until Monday, January 14 to sub- 
mit their corrections. No answers post- 
— after midnight of that date 
can be considered. The errors follow: 
(Horizontal 71) 37+(52+1) should 
read — (minus) instead of + (divid- 


ed by). 


(Vertical 27) should have a plus 
sign between two factors of the first 
term as given. The correct reading is: 
(324) (24+ 4V 14641) (aV'81) 

8V64+8V216) 144(88—510) 
81(101%) + (572 — vVé8l1]. 











basin states, the agreement to. become 
valid only when all seven ratified it. 
California demanded at least two thirds 
of the lower states’ share in order to 
meet her great immediate needs in the 
Imperial Valley and the Los Angeles 
districts. Arizona, although having no 
immediate use for more water because 
of the sparseness of her population, 
would not agree to this trampling upon 
the future interests of her inhabitants, 
and withdrew from the compact. Un- 
der the terms of the bill as passed, 
California is to receive 4,400,000 of the 
7,500,000 acre feet of water allocated 
to the lower states; Nevada 300,000 
feet; and Arizona 2,800,000. But Ari- 
zona is still adamant, and the bill pro- 
vides that seven-state ratification shall 
no longer be necessary if California 
and five others agree on the division. 
Former Governor Hunt, and Senators 
Ashurst and Hayden of Arizona have 
continually denounced the efforts of 
Senator Hiram Johnson, Congressman 
Phil D. Swing (a land-owner in Im- 
perial Valley) and the Los Angeles 
water and power departments as an 
insidious invasion of the rights of a 
weaker by a more powerful state. 

Another point that Arizona objects 
to is the fact that if the Federal Gov- 
ernment constructs the project, Arizona 
will have no power to tax the electric 
power developed there. She has count- 
ed heavily for future reclamation of 
her deserts on revenue from taxation 
of private water-power developments 
on her soil. 

As to Mexico, the bill states that 
nothing in it shall be constructed as 
either denying or recognizing any water 
rights of Mexico. But Mexico may de- 
mand compensation for the deprivation 
of water from here irrigators through 
the all-American canal. 
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January 5, 1929 


The Leopard of the Sea 


(Continued from Page 4) 


and afterward to bring the Circassian back 
to Jiddeh. At Hodeida, however, we found 
another telegram which said that we were 
to go on to Basra, for some soldiers.” 


“To Basra!” I exclaimed. 


I began to feel hopelessly choked up with 
‘questions. I wanted to know more about the 
Circassian. I wanted to know more about 
the captain. I wanted to know more about 
everything. The man whom chance had 
brought for a moment to a stone beside me 
had an Odyssey in him, if one could only 
get at it. 


“To Basra, ya!” he said before I could 
stop him. “And a time we had getting to 
Basra—more than two months. It was so hot 
we could not sleep at night, and again we 
had nothing to eat. And worst of all, the 
machine that made the water of the sea 
sweet got a hole in it, we used it so much, 
and after that the water was only partly 
sweet. And it was so bad we tried to find 
water on the land, and one night we went 
too near and sat.” By which the mate of the 
Leopard of the Sea meant that they ran 
aground. 


“We sat for two weeks, trying to get 
away. It was good that the wind did not 
blow in that time. In the end I don’t know 
whether more water came into the sea or 
what happened, but all of a sudden we 
found that we could move. Then another 
calamity came on our heads. Although we 
had been sitting for two weeks we had been 
burning coal most of the time, trying to get 
away. So before we got to Basra no coal 
was left. The Circassian had bought more 
than we needed to get to Jiddeh or even to 
Hodeida, but we never expected to go any 
further. So we spent all our time finding 
wood for the machine. We burned up all the 
doors, all the chairs, all the tables, all the 
boats. We cut down walls in the ship, we 
tore up decks. And then we only just got into 
the river of Basra. 


“At Basra how good it was to put our 
feet on the earth! And if you knew what a 
country that is—hot, flat, dirty! They speak 
Arabic too, which none of us could under- 
stand but the Circassian. And thieves! We 
had already burned up most of the ship, but 
they would have stolen the rest if we had 
let.them. So although we had come to land 
we stiJl had no peace. And twelve hundred 
sqldiers were waiting for us and expected 
to be taken away immediately. They had 
been in Arabia seven years, poor things, al- 
though when they went the government 
promised that they should stay only three. 
There had been three thousand of them in 
the beginning. More than half of them had 
died, not from bullets but from the sun of 
that country and its poisonous air. And not 
one of them had been paid or had had a 
new uniform in seven years. You would 
have wept to see them—how ragged and 
thin they were, and how they begged us to 
pay them and take them away. 


“How could we take them away or pay 
them? We had not. been paid ourselves for 
four or five months, and we had no food or 
water or coal, and nobody would give us 
any. We went to the governor, we went to 
the general, we went to everybody; but not 
a para could we get. The Circassian still’ 
had a little money, most of which we used 
in telegraphing to Constantinople. And stil! 


no money came. We had to sell our watches, 
our clothes, anything we had left. One day 
we even sold two windows—you know the 
little round windows in the wall of a ship? 
A fat Arab wanted them for his house. 
What could we do? We had to live. We 
couldn’t find any others to take their places 
and so we nailed kerosene tins over the 
hodles—one inside and one outside. They 
looked very funny, like blind eyes. They 
were at the bow, one on each side.” 

My companion paused a moment, as if 
musing over the blind eyes of the Leop- 
ard of the Sea. Then he rolled himself an- 
other cigarette. I noticed for the first time 
that the minarets of Yeni Jami were fully 
alight, and that other lights were beginning 
to hang in the darkness between them. 


“In the end it was the Circassian again 
who got us away from Basra. He gave the 
captain the last money he had and told him 
to telegraph to Sultan Hamid and say five 
hundred pounds must be sent to us imme- 
diately or we would go to Europe and set 
the Circassian free. How was Sultan Hamid 
in his palace to know that we had no coal 
and could not go to Europe if we wanted to? 
But the next day the governor came to the 
captain with five hundred pounds and a 
decoration, which he pinned on his coat with 
much speech, and invited him not to let the 
dangerous Circassian go. The dangerous Cir- 
cassian was there listening with the others, 
and the governor liked to speak with him 
more than with any of us, because he was 
an effendi and knew all the people of the 
Palace. The governor after all, poor man, 
was no better than an exile himself. 


“So at last we started back to Jiddeh, 
with money in our pockets and bread in the 
cupboard and coal in the machine. The cap- 
tain took care to put a lot in the place where 
the windows had been that he sold, to keep 
the tin tight against the wall of the ship. 
We got along very well that time. We 
reached Jiddeh in forty-five days. Before we 
got there the captain told the Circassian that 
he would not give him to the governor but 
that he would give another man, one of the 
soldiers, and say it was the Circassian, and 
bring the Circassian back to Egypt and let 
him go. But the Circassian would not allow 
him. He said it was not just that another 
man should be punished in his place, and 
that they would find it out in Constantinople 
and punish the captain and the governor 
and there would be many calamities. Even 
when the captain wept and kissed his feet, 
the Circassian would not allow him. You 
see they had lived together for so many 
months and had suffered so much together 
that they had become friends. Ah, he was 
a very good man. Because he was a good 
man God rewarded him, as you will see.” 

I did not see at once, however, for my 
companian stopped again. And when he 
went on it was not to give me any essential 
light on the history of the mysterious Circas- 
sian. 

“I told you about the soldiers we brought 
from Basra, who had been in Arabia seven 
years and who had never been paid. They 
were so glad to leave Basra that they made 
little noise about their- money, and the gen- 
eral. promised them that t would..get. it 
in . Fiddeh.. But when they heard the story 
of the Cireassian, how he telegraphed to 
Sultam Hamid and got money for us, they 
said! it was a shame: that he didn’t get money 
for theny too; they had gone seven years 
without a para. And when the general of 
Jiddeh told them that.they would be paid in 
Constantinople they made much noise, They 
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would not believe that the general had no 
money, and they brought the Circassian into 
it again and said he must telegraph to Sul- 
tan Hamid. They could not understand! It 
was only when the general threatened to 
keep them in Yemen and send the Leopard 
of the Sea home without them that they were 
quiet. 

“We were sorry to leave the Circassian 
in Jiddeh, but we were glad to start away 
at last. It is the country of the Prophet, but 
wvallaah! it is a dirty country! We came 
quickly enough up to Egypt. The Leopard 
of the Sea walked more slowly than ever, 
because the hole in the machine for making 
the water of the sea sweet spoiled the water, 
and the bad water spoiled the machine of 
the ship. Still, we went forward all the 
time. And in Egypt, thanks to God, there 
was no telegram. And our hearts became 
light when we came once more into the 
White Sea, where it seemed cold to us after 
Yemen. 


“The captain said he would stop nowhere 
till we got to the Dardanelles, lest he should 
find a telegram. But our calamities were not 
quite done. It was because of the soldiers 
again. After they smelled the air of their 
country once more and ate bread every day, 
something came to them. They went to the 
captain one morning and said, ‘We wish to 
go to Beirout.’ The captain told them he 
couldn’t go to Beirout. He had orders to go 
to Constantinople. What did they wish in 
Beirout? They merely answered, ‘We wish 
to go to Beirout.’ And in the end they went 
to Beirout. What could the captain do? They 
were a thousand, with guns, and we were 
forty or fifty; and they were very angry. 
They said they were fools ever to have left 
Arabia without their money and they were 
tired of promises. 


“So we went to Beirout. The soldiers told 
the captain that he need not mix in their 
business: they had thought of a thing to do. 
Only let him wait till they were ready to 
go. And half of them stayed on the steamer 
to see that he did not go away and leave 
them. The other half went on shore and 
asked where was .the governor’s palace. 
Every one was much surprised to see six 
hundred ragged soldiers going to the yov- 
ernor’s palace, and many followed them. 
When they reached the palace the soldiers 
asked for the governor. A servant told them 
that the governor was not there. ‘Never 
mind,’ said the soldiers, ‘we are six hun- 
dred, and on the ship there are six hundred 
more, and we will find the governor.’ Then 
they were told to wait a little and the gov- 
ernor would come. And the governor did 
come. For I suppose he was not pleased that 
there should be scandal in the city. Also it 
happened that he had very few soldiers, of 
his own, because there was fighting in the 
Lebanon. 


“He received the six hundred very polite- 
ly, and gave them coffee and cigarettes, and 
asked them what he could do for them. And 
they told him thei: story, and what they had 
suffered, and how many of them had died, 
and that they had never been paid, and they 
said their hearts were broken and they wished 
their money. The governor said they were 
right, and it was hard for a man-to go sév- 
en years without being paid. Still, he was not 
their general: how could he pay them? ‘You 
can telegraph to Sultan Hamid,’ they said, 
‘and he will serd you the money. We shall 
wait Here till the answer comes.’ And they 
waited, the six hundred of them. 


(Concluded on Next Page) 
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The Leopard of the Sea 


(Concluded from Preceding Page) 


“They made no noise and frightened no 
one, but they sat there on the floor with their 
rifles on their knees, and smoked cigarettes 
with the soldiers of the governor—who pit- 
ied them and said they would never drive 
them away. And by and by the governor 
came back and said he had heard from Sul- 
tan Hamid, who said it was a sin that his 
children should be treated in that way, and 
they should have their money. And then he 
called a scribe, and they made an account, 
and the soldiers took the money. It came to 
eight or nine thousand pounds. And a mis- 
take was made by the scribe, and some sol- 
diers got too little, and the governor gave 
them what was owed. And the soldiers said 
they were glad they had not been paid in 
seven years—to get so much now. 

“The captain was not pleased by this 
work, for it put us back many days and he 
thought Sultan Hamid might be angry if he 
got too many telegrams asking for money. 
However, the captain was pleased and we 
were all pleased to get away from Beirout 
with no more trouble. But of course the sol- 
diers were the most pleased, who smelled 
their own country again after seven years, 
and who had their money at last. They 
sat on the deck all day counting it, and 
singing, and some had pipes which they 
played, and those who were Laz or Kurds 
or Albanians danced the dances of their 
country. But before long the sea began to 
dance, and then they stopped. And by and 
by the wind blew so hard they could not 
stay on deck. We did not mind, because we 
were accustomed; and the wind was from 
the south, which helped us. But they were 
not accustomed, and they were very sick. 
The ship was so small and they were so 
many that downstairs there was no room to 
turn without stepping on a sick soldier. And 
water poured down from above, and they 
all got soaked as they lay on the floor. Even 
if we had not burned up all the sofas and 
tables and chairs in the sea of Basra there 
never would have been beds enough for 
them. And at last there came a night when 
the captain and I began to think. The ship 
went this side, the ship went the other side, 
waves rolled back and forth in the cabin, 
everywhere there were cracks and macks till 
we thought the Leopard of the Sea would 
crack in two. By God, it was a night of 
much fear. But what is there more than 
kismet? It was our kismet that also should 
pass.” 

I saw it was time to open the shutter of 
my camera, for the lights between the minar- 
ets of Yeni Jami had grouped themselves 
into the image of a ship. It seemed an odd 
coincidence. When I sat down again on my 
stone, after pinching the bulb, the mate of 
the Leopard of the Sea continued to stare 
abstractedly at the little bark of gold sailing 
in the dark sky. 

“Who shall escape his destiny?” he ut- 
tered at length. “For six months we had had 
no peace. We had lacked bread. We had suf- 
fered storms. We had sat on the floor of the 
sea. We had been burned and frozen. We 
had been robbed. We had been worse off 
than beggars. We had been unjustly treated. 
We had eaten all manner of dung. But no 
harm had come to us, thanks to God! And 
the morning aftér that night was like a 
morning of paradise. The sun was bright 
and warm. The sea was blue. There was no 
wind, There were hardly any waves, for we 
were among the islands again. We could see 


on them the flowers of almond trees and 
peach trees. The soldiers said they heard the 
birds. They had forgotten all their calami- 
ties, the soldiers, and were sitting on the 
deck again, counting their gold, singing, 
playing pipes, dancing. And in front of us 
we could see the mountains of the Dardan- 
elles.” 

He sighed, telling the beads of the string 
he carried as he went over the memory in 
his mind. 

“There was only one thing: the Leopard 
of the Sea sat very low in the water. Why 
not, after the rivers that came in the night 
before? I thought nothing of it. We pumped, 
but we didn’t mind, because we were so near 
home. I saw, though, that the captain was 
thinking. I asked him if he was afraid they 
would make trouble for us about the tele- 
grams and the money. Sultan Hamid often 
did things for reasons that were not appar- 
ent, and he never forgot. 

“‘God love you!’ said the captain. ‘I 
think nothing of that. But do you remember 
those windows we sold in Basra? Those are 
what made me think. We needed bread then, 
it is true, and no one can blame us. Also 
we nailed the tin on very tightly. But in 
the storm I kept thinking of them. And you 
see the bow now is lower than the stern. 
Those blind eyes are under water.’ 

“They will still see the way to Stamboul,’ 
I told him. ‘There is plenty of coal behind 
the tin.’ 

“*Ves” he said, ‘but coal is like rice. It 
drinks up water, more and more, without 
your knowing it.’ 

“‘Eh, if we have a pilaf of coal in the 
ship, what matter?’ I said. 

“He laughed. 

“I would not mind so much if we had 
not burned the boats. Just look downstairs 
and see if there is much water about.’ 

“T looked, and I couldn’t find any to speak 
of. I went down to the engine room, without 
telling them why I came, and there was 
very little. What they were thinking of down 
there was the machine. It had become more 
and more rotten, from the bad water, till it 
would hardly work. The door of our house 
was open in front of us, but when we would 
have to run to it like boys, the Leopard of 
the Sea could only walk, slowly, slowly, like 
an old man.” 

He had left out enormously, and I real- 
ized in the end that I had small notion what 
manner of man he was himself. But I am 
bound to say that he did make vivid, as we 
squatted there on our neighborly stones, the 
final case of the Leopard of the Sea. 

“Why should I make much speech. The 
old man never found the door of his house. 
It was because of his blind eyes. But until 
the last moment we hoped we might get to 
the Dardanelles. The sea became more and 
more quiet. It was more beautiful than any- 
thing I have ever seen, like blue jewels with 
light shining through them. A great purple 
island stood not far away, and white houses 
were on it. And sails played like children 
on the blue of the sea. It was so beautiful 
and so still that the soldiers were not fright- 
ened. They noticed that the ship settled in 
the water, but the captain told them it was 
nothing. He asked me what we should do— 
whether we should let off steam to keep the 
machine from bursting. We finally decided 
not to. We might reach land after all, and 
steamers and ships were all about us. While 
if we let off steam and signalled for help, 
there would be much-confusion and the sol- 
diers might make another calamity; for they 
were very simple. ‘4kh! if they only hadn’t 
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made us to go Beirout!’ the captain said. 
‘We would have been at home by this time.’ 
But we were very sorry for them.” 

He stopped again for a moment. Yet I 
knew in my perverted literary heart that it 
was wholly without melodramatic intent. 

“The sun set. Night came—a warm night 
of stars. I remember how they looked, how 
the soldiers sang on the deck, and then how 
the Leopard of the Sea suddenly began to 
run—but down, pitching forward.” 

I wondered many things, but chiefly if he 
would say anything more. It seemed indecent 
to ask him—with that picture in my eyes of 
a lighted steamer suddenly lurching, bow 
foremost, out of sight. Presently he did say 
something, though not just what I hoped. 
First, however, he leaned over and patted 
the ground. 

“The earth!” he said. “The earth! I like 
to feel that under my feet!” 

Then he got up,-made me a courteous 
salaam, and left me on my stone to stare at 
the little ship of light hanging over the dark 
mosque. . 
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“Aa—Argh” 


(Concluded from Page 8) 


big, hulking humans, pausing to watch 
these pretty creatures at their play, 
have stopped to think that they may 
be speedily removed by a treatment of 
one part of copper sulphate to 50,000,- 
000 parts of water? 


The Algae, it turns out, are a group 
of chlorophyll-bearing Thallophytes, or 
messengers; and they are contrasted 
with the Fungi, which latter are de- 
void of any chlorophyll, and live by 
their wits. These Thallophytes, con- 
sisting of “Brown” Algae, “Green” 
Algae (spinach) and “Red” Algae, 
princely good fellows all, are sent on 
some sort of a mission by “Slime,” the 
wicked monarch of the Vegetable King- 
dom, who favors the Fungi, except in 
salad. “Green” Algae joins the pirates 
and becomes known along the Spanish 
Main as Ulva, the Sea-Lettuce; 
“Brown” Algae, the studious brother, 
turns into a gigantic kelp, or Devil’s 
Apron; and it remains for “Red,” the 
fiery tempered (later “Red” Grange), 
to evolve by separating into zoospores 
and gamites, whose subsequent meet- 
ing and adventures weave a fascinating 
thread of romance through this ever- 
delightful legend. Probably the most 
familiar form of Marine Algae are the 
heads of cabbage floating in the Hud- 
son River off Forty-second Street. 


There is little else in the “Encyclo- 
pedia” deserving of special mention, 
with the possible exception of an im- 
aginary character (described on Page 
516), supposed to have formerly re- 
sided on this continent, whose bravery, 
courage and ideals form a very inter- 
esting contrast to contemporary life. 
This character is called an American. 


Maturity will no doubt give the au- 
thor a better control of plot-structure 
and sequences, and more confidence in 
his characters, so that he will not feel 
it necessary to bolster up his own con- 
victions with numerous references to 
other authorities. In the meantime, we 
should like to congratulate him on a 
gay, lively, readable and entertaining 
“Encyclopedia,” and we look forward 
to seeing what he can do with further 
practice and experience. It is our hum- 
ble prediction that, when all our mod- 
ern fiction has yellowed and crumbled 
to dust, this: “Encyclopedia” will still 
temain on the shelf. 


It can remain thére forever, for all 
e care. 


LANDLORD (to roomer): We've been very 
much troubled with rats here lately. Do you 
know a good remedy? 

Roomer: Well, if you’d do to them what 


you’ve just done to me—charge fifty cents for 


some bread and cheese, I'll bet they’d stay 
away from here. 


—R. M., Senior H. S., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


BACHELOR: I want a pretty and intelligent 
wife. 
MATRIMONIAL AGENT: 
would be bigamy. 
—K.H., Manual Training H. S., 
Indianapfelis, Ind. 


Impossible; that 


“May I have another dance, please?” 
“Why, yes, you may have the eighteenth.” 
“Thanks, but I’ll be gone by that time.” 
“So will 1.” 

—J. A., Harding H. S., 


Aliquippa, Pa. 


LANDLADY: 
on a stool? 

STUDENT: It was so weak that I thought it 
had better sit down.” 


S. M., Junior H. S., Chisholm, Minn. 


“Why so happy?” 

“I’ve just been to the dentist's.” 
“That’s nothing to be happy about.” 
“He was out.” 


—C. B., Northwestern H. §., Detroit, Mich. 
o 


“I used to snore so loud that I’d wake my- 
self up, but I’ve cured myself.” 

“How?” 

“I sleep in the next room now.” 
—G. D., Commercial H. S., Providence, R. I. 


FARMER: I want some tires. 
SALESMAN: Balloon tires? 
FARMER: No, automobile tires. 


FATHER (looking at son’s report card): 
How come such a poor mark in arithmetic? 
Son: I’m gonna be a prize fight referee 
when I grow up and I quit studying arith- 
metic after I could count ten. 
—Abraham Doloaich, Seward Park H. S., 
New York. 


Why have you put your coffee 


TEACHER: James, how would you punctuate 
this sentence? The wind blew a ten-dollar 
bill around the corner. 

James>I: would make a dash after the ten- 
dollar bill. 





AuTuHor: So you like my article. What part 
do you particularly care for? 

Girt: Oh, I think those quotations from 
Byron are simply wonderful! 





A doctor was visiting an elderly patient 
one morning. Entering the room he surveyed 
the patient for a few moments and found 
that he did not move. “Why, he is dead!” ex- 
claimed the doctor. The man in the bed 
feebly shook his head. His wife, standing by 
the bed-side, said, “Now John, lie still. The 
doctor knows best.” 

—Betty Hasbrauck, Camp Hill (Penna.) H. S. 


“My time is worth $100 a minute.” 
“Gosh, it must have been pretty tough on 
you when they set the clocks ahead an hour.” 


A Brotherly Feeling 
The teacher was trying to impress on his 
class the lesson that “a merciful man is mer- 
ciful to his beast” and he spoke long on the 
dumb beasts in our power. 


“Now,” he asked, “suppose I were walking 
along the street, and stopped a man from 
beating a donkey, what would that illus- 
trate?” 

One boy spoke up. “Brotherly love,” hx 
said. 

10} 


Has anybody heard about the fellow who 
didn’t have to use tooth paste because none 
of his teeth were loose? 
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The Scholastic Lesson Plan 


For English Classes 
By Ellen M. Geyer 


1, The Four Fundamentals of Debate. If you 
have a club or a class seriously interested in de- 
bate, study the points given in this paper and try 
to get the first essential to debating—an under- 
standing of what a proposition should do.  Re- 
member that a debate is not a quarrel; The real 
value in debating lies in the analytes! power that 
comes from separating a question into its parts 
for the purpose of obtaining a broad grasp upon 
timely problems. In Paragraph 1 what is meant 
by “clash?” What two weaknesses often hinder 
debaters? It takes a very industrious reader to 
read all there is on a subject. Why does Mr. 
Foulkes not favor this plan? To i & kind of 
debating does it lead? To what kind of rebuttal? 
What is the difference tween assertion and 
proof; between contradiction and rebuttal? Ex- 
lain the terms in Sentence 1 of Paragraph 3. 

aking the next three points one at a time, ex- 
plain with illustrations what is meant by Neces- 
sity, Practicality, and Justification. What is meant 
by fundamental analysis? How does one make 
such an analysis? Choose the subject your class 
or club is interested in, and with a volume of 
the Readers’ Guide to work from show the inex- 
perienced debaters how to break into a subject. 


II. Essay. Since Francis Bacon defined essay 
as “a little sally into truth,” all sorts of compo- 
sitions have been called essays. American writers 
have been most interested in the type which are 
called personal because they show the attitude of 
the writer toward his subject. In today’s issue 
we have two personal essays of widely different 
variety. 

A. “Aa-Aargh.” Notice that Mr. Ford calls his 
essay a “critical review.” A critical essay wei 
and balances the material in hand. Does the aw- 
thor do this or does he show considerable enthu- 
siasm for all phases of his subject? Do you re- 
call the characters mentioned in Paragraph 3? 
Why is their combination amusing? The next 
paragraph suggests that the author has been try- 
ing to make a story out of the encyclopedia items. 
Why won’t that work, either? The success of a 
humorous essay lies in the unexpectedness of the 
material itself or in the handling of it. If the 
writer catches your attention while you are un- 
aware, he has written a good essay. The best 
type of humor for an essay is the twinkling kind. 
Do you find paragraphs that illustrate these 
points? 

- B. Faces of Janus. In the corner of the page 
ou have a picture of the two-faced Roman god, 
anus. Miss Storm has used this idea to refer to 
the month named for Janus. Use this idea in dis- 
cussing this descriptive essay. Read the para- 
graphs carefully to see ‘how the two faces are 


kept without any awkward balancing. The essay . 


is full of word pictures. If you would learn to 
write you must learn to distinguish between gen- 
eral and specific adjectives, nouns, and verbs. 
Notice the fourth sentence in Paragraph 1: there 
is a vivid personification.. The next sentence fol- 
lows it up with the word legions. What other 
words in the fifth sentence suggest the storming 
of an invading army? Here is a hint. A vocabu- 
lary should not only be picturesque, but it should 
be consistent in carrying one emotional effect. 
Now.in Paragraph 2 notice the gentle words 
which depict the dangerous mildness of January. 

III. Biography. ' 

A. William Morris. If you like to ride a hobby 
you will like William Morris. He had more real 
‘heart and soul” projects than any other man 
in his lifetime. Use this idea as the key-note 
of the talks on Morris and then let a number 
of persons in the class discuss the works of 
William Morris. (1) The early home surround- 
ings which influenced the boy’s opinions and at- 
titude toward the right of every person to be an 
individual. (2) Tell of his early schooling, of his: 
father’s home, and of his later life as a school 
boy. Make the point that he regarded himself as: 
an individual ee | early. (3) orris lived at a 
time when many distinguished writers were at the 
height of their careers. Name some of these and 
tell of those who influenced Morris particularly.. 
(4) A group of young Oxford men formed a broth-- 
erhood. Tell what the brothers were interested in.. 
If you look about you can find some of their 
pictures: “The Annunciation,” by D. G. Ros- 
setti, “The Blind Girl,” and «“Oyphelia” by Millais, 
“King Cophetua and the Beggar Maid,” by Burne- 
Jones. Any of these pictures will illustrate the 
infinite detail with which these artists worked out 
their paintings. 

B. A Yankee who Understands the Orient. Im 
beginning re resume of Dwight’s life remind! 
the class of Kipling and Conrad, who made them- 
selves famous by their tales of the Orient and 
far-away lands. Then tell of the distinguished 


werk of a_fhirtl time an American, 
who 


man, this 
id his literary material in St 


. ae amboul. In 
describing his method refer to the Leopard of the 


Sea, fdr personal appeal, al color 
mood effects, oriental manners, and ways 0 
ons 

IV. The Leopard of the Sea. What is there 
about the opening of the story that givés the 
reader apart immediately? t was there in 
the stranger’s manners that marked him a Turk? 
Do you find other local color touches? Does the 
author paint them in or do they come naturally 
Goong the talk? Is the first episode just de- 
tached and put in as Walter Scott does to give 
himself a start on his ery or does it accom- 
plish something in the single effect required of 
a good story? Is the story to be told less artific- 
ally introduced than are most of Conrad’s? Why 
didn’t the Sultan Dad his soldiers? Why didn’t 
they quit? What do the nailed up port holes— 
“blind eyes”—have to do with these points? Why 
did they go to Beirout? Was it the right thing 
to do or the wrong? Is the story one of plot, 
of character, or of local color? Could it ever 
have been told about an American ship and 
soldiers? Why not? How has Mr. Dwight made 
you understand that this is an oriental situation, 
with oriental characters? The last sentence is 
beautifully complete. Notice what it does in wuni- 
fying the effect to be produced. 


V. The Poetry Corner. A. E. Housman, If 
you never have read any poems of Housman’s, 
turn to Untermeyer’s Modern British Poetry, 
pages 84-86, and read Reveillé and To An Athlete 
i oe Young. They are not so as the 
silections you have in The Scholastic, but they 
were written by a young man, and are easy to 
understand. Now Lyric XIV. What kind of peo- 
ple are likely to call their souls their own? Stanza 
2 gives the key-note of the poem—his heart and 
soul are drown in the wonder of nature. Can 
you picture the type of scene? Lyric II. This is 
an old man’s view of spring-time. Is he jolly 
or sad? Would you ever mistake this for a poem 
by Oliver Wendell Holmes? Does the difference 
lie in the point of view of the author, in the 
manner of writing, or in a totally different kind 
of humor? Lyric XIX, Again an old man’s poem. 
Does it remind you of anything by Browning or 
Tennyson? Does he have exactly the attitude of 
either? Lyric X. What does this poem mean? He 
isn’t too afraid of life, judging from the last 
lines of the previous poem. 


For Social Study Classes 
By William G. Fixel 


1. Our National Flower. 

The several states have official flowers. Most 
of them were adopted by a vote of the public 
school pupils. Of which states are the following 
the official flower: apple blossom, corn, red clover, 
hawthorn, violet, sunflower, magnolia, rhododen- 
dron? Four states have the same flower. What is 
your state floral emblem? (See World Almanac). 

It is fitting that our country should have its 
National Flower. And you can have a part in its 
selection. Get pictures in color of flowers noted 
in the article and let the qualifications of each 
be brought out by a pupil who should show how 
his flower measures up to the requirements stated 
in the unwritten “floral constitution.” Then vote 


* as a class. 


II. Boulder Dam, 

With the map in the Scholastic before you, 
trace the Colorado River from its source to its 
mouth and, as you follow its course, try to 
visualize the various descriptive items. Draw a 
topographical map and fill in the items at the 
proper places. 

Discuss the three-fold purpose of the dam. 
How long has this project been before the public? 
Review its history in this and preceding issues ot 
the Scholastic. Does the bill provide for construc- 
tion and operation by the government? What ob- 
jections are urged against this method? What 
may be said in favor of it? Answer the same 
— for private construction and operation? 

hat amendments were . to the bill? 
Under which bureau and 
- ~ come? 

ive as many reasons as you can for the re- 
ported superiority of the Black Canyon site. What 
will the cost be? How is this to paid? How 
is the public to be safeguarded? 

Why must there be a treaty with Mexico? Give 
briefly the content of the compact among the 
seven basin states. How is the water to be divi- 
ded under the terms of the bill? How must this 
arrangement be ratified? Why do Arizona and 
Utah object? Explain the statement that the dam 


would in general hurt the farmer? 


epartment does this ‘ 


III. The Fundamental? of Debate. 

When studying a project, a law, or a problem, 
whether it be Boulder Dam, a new immigration 
law, or the protective tariff, try subjecting it to 
the three essentials mentioned in this treatise. 
After such analysis you will find mechanical mem- 
orizing will unnecessary, and that instead of 
acquiring a mere fact you will have arrived at a 
conclusion based on fact and your own reasoning. 

IV. William Morris, Craftsman, Poet, Manu- 
facturer, Socialist. 

Morris wished to eradicate the “cancerous ugli- 
ness” in the oe day man’s life, to change an 
existence to a real living. Art to him had social 
values. He felt that it could be appreciated by 
the common man. With him beauty was a prac- 
ticable, realizable dream. 

The Review of Reviews, November, 1869, says 
that Morris, “but for his extreme socialistic views, 
might have succeeded Tennyson as poet laureate.” 
Would he be considered radical today? What 
was his view toward “Home Rule for Ireland?” 
Was he in sympathy with the extremists of his 
time? What is meant by the statement that his 
attitude toward social reform was “emotional?” 
Have any of his ideals and dreams come true 
since his death? How did he treat his own work- 
men? (See “In William Morris’ Factory,” Re- 
view of Reviews, as above.) 

What sentence in the article explains his whole 
life and ideals? As a historian with six sen- 
tences at your disposal, tell of Morris’ greatness 
and contributions to society. 

V. A Summer White House. 

Where has President Coolidge spent his last 
three summers? Can any political significance be 
attached to the choice of localities? Even if there 
were a Summer White House, do you think that 
the President should spend his time there and not 
go to far distant parts of the country as seems 
to be the present custom? What is President 
Coolidge’s own idea of this? 

VI. Tele t soeertiing. 

Wars have changed our living conditions, but 
so have the inventions of the technologists and 
inventors. Labor conditions, customs, habits daily 
routine have all been revolutionized by a simple- 
looking machine at some time or another. It 
has been said that the automobile has caused a 
greater change in American life than any other 
one thing in the past half century. What effect 
will this invention with all its adaptations have? 

VII. Foreign Affairs. 

1, Locate on your map Bolivia and Paraguay. 
Compare the two as to area, geographic features 
and population. What are mestizos? What unique 

ition do these nations hold? How did Bolivia 
ose her seaports? What is the cause of the 
trouble between these two? Has war been de- 
clared? Is war likely? What part is the Arbi- 
tration Conference of the Pan-American Union 
taking in settling the dispute? What success so 
far has it attained? 

2. What is meant by the expression “rival 
leagues?” What seems to be the sphere of each? 
Where did the Council of the League of Nations 
meet? Why not at Geneva? Name the “Big 
three” Foreign Ministers. Why has the meeting 
of the League’s Preparatory Disarmament Com- 
mission been delayed? What is meant by the 
“Spirit of Locarno?” What progress has been 
made on the French evacuation of German terri- 
tory? How long were the French to stay? In 
1871 how long did the Prussians remain in 
France? 

3. What is meant by the “March on Rome” 
1922? What does Fascism mean? Il Duce? 
plain this latest step towards centralization. 
was it that said “L’etat, cest moi”? Show that 
this applies to Mussolini. Has Mussolini been 
of any benefit fo Italy? List the advantages and 
disadvantages of his system. 

the map trace the journey home of King 
George’s three sons: Wales, Gloucester and 
George. Of what nature is most of the King? 
work of state? What action has the Privy Council 
taken? 

VIIL. Domestic Affairs. 

1, Why have the Kellogg Treaty and the Navy 
Bill come to be associated with each other in 
their progress through Congress. What do you 
expect to happen if both are passed? 

2. Why is Secretary West’s appointment being 
held up in the Senate? What relation may he 
have to the ulder Dam and Muscle Shoals 
projects? What and where is Cumberland Falls? 

. On an outline map of the United States 
shade the states that will gain in representa- 
tion under the Fenn bill. Cross-hatch those which 
will lose. Leave the others white. Why has re- 
apportionment not been made according to the 
Constitution. 

IX. Henry Ford and Thrift. Do you think Mr. 
Ford was just making an irresponsible stat t, 
or had he an intelligent thought in mind? 
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N the engravings alone they re- 

ceived the maximum number of 
points possible. We do not take the 
credit for this. We are mutually agreed, 
however, that a 100 per cent coopera- 
tive plan, typical of Rawsthorne on 
School Annual Service helped Harding 
to attain this achievement. Read the 
letter of a well satisfied customer—one 
who appreciates a close personal service 
when a most vital part of their book is 
being prepared. 


RST HONOR 


RATING 


goes to 


“HARDING” 


This Distinguished Honor was 
given the “1928 Condor,” Harding's 
official High School Annual by the 
National Scholastic Press Associa- 
tion based on receiving the highest 
total of points awarded for—Lay- 
out, Design, Engraving, Printing, 
etc. 


«ae Lhe COOPERATIVE PLAN HELPED 





Harding High School 
Oerastuas of Pmucanions 
Ahaquippe, Pa 


October 17, 1928 


Robert Resethere Bngraving Ce. 
Pit  tobur -, Pa. 
Dear “r. Kaltenbdorn 


Harding “igh school has just received 
word that the 1928 “ondor was « Pirst Honor 
Rating in the National Scholastic Press 
association contest. 


Engraving thet was «lmost ey eoodh nelp- 
ed ine large measure to win that hono 
The score book said so: we say so too. 
What the scorebook could not rate was the 
perfect cooperation and service which you 


You have the thanks of the schoo! and 
the 19286 Condor staff for the lerge pert 
you and your firs played in constructing 
our book. May I extend ay personal thanks 
to you as well for doing so sany of the 
almost unnoticed yet necessary things that 
count so heavily in the final result, 


Yours truly, 
yA 4, edith Barrel 


x... of Publications. 











ROBERT ,RAWSTHORNE CoOmMPANY 


Specializing in School Annual Service ] 
in the Pittsburgh District 


HEEREN BLDG. 
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HOLD ON TO HIGH SCHOOL DAYS! 


Keep aRecord gf 
of your | 


Achievements 
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for College” 


ON'T let those joyous high school 

days pass without a permanent record 
ot them, to take to college, and to keep for 
life. It will be a constant source of fun and 
happy memories, in all your years to come! 
And don’t think that it will do you any 
harm in college, or out in the world, to let 
folks know that you were active and cap- 
able in High School. “MY MEM BOOK” 
is the answer! = 


You can record your exploits on the field and 


aS 
aw) ‘ 






gym floor, in debate and on the stage, in musical . ~ aN 
clubs and school societies. News clippings and 4 L\ 
programs and photos will give you a complete pic- ( 


ture of yourself and your gang, as you are now. _ now and later. It will hold every happy souvenir of your High Schoo! 


Y ov'tt get a big kick out of your MEM BOOK, days. There is a place for news clippings, for snapshots, dance programs, 

autographs, wise cracks, pictures, even your secrets (in invisible writing). 
Each section is beautifully illustrated and is on the right paper for 
writing, or for mounting photos, or for clippings. You'll like the com 
pleteness, the “handiness” of the way it’s planned. 


Ir1s a beautiful book, too. 10x12 inches, 100 pages of heavy paper. 
Bound in rich royal blue (or maroon) leather fabric boards, and tied 
with silk cords in your school colors. Your name and that of your school 
stamped in gold on the cover (for a trifle extra). It is individual, per- 
sonal, geod looking. 
INVISIBLE WRITING, TOO! 
The “secret section” is a wow! You write all the secret dope you care 
to, in invisible ink (a free bottle with every book), and when the time 
comes You can make it visible. Meanwhile your secrets are safe until 
you want them. 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY GUARANTEED—ANY 
QUANTITY. WE PAY THE POSTAGE. 
\UGUSTAN Just Fill in the Coupon Below and Send Check or Money Order. 


HIGH SCHOOL 





























$ MAIL 
RALPH AHEARN eee, et ‘ 7 TO. 
| MYMEMO CO., 931 Wabash Bldg., DAY 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
PREPAID Gentlemen: 
eS for which send me —— 
tea>> INDIVIDUALIZED cce~ MEM BOOK(S) at $2.00 a book. For embossing 


| name(s) in gold, I enclose an extra twenty-five cents | 
i. a | Seren 








YOUR NAME IN GOLD, book, yet thoroughly represent- | 

and the name of your school, ative of your high school, too. roi — | 

stamped on the cover for only You'll want it stamped. That's — — 
certain, for it adds “Ritz” to ae State 





25 cents extra. This with the . . 5 pester thes ( 
« . prefer blue ( ) or maroon ( ) cover. 
the appearance, and identifies Names of purchaser (s), name of school and school colors should | 


silken binding cords in your the book as your prized posses- be plainly written on a separate sheet and attached to this —~ 
‘ ° . : 600 
schoci colors makes it your sion. — : _ __ [600A] 
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